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Chapter Ones* Som& Introductory Comments . " \ ' 

The research to be reported here concern? the. deve\op- 
ment of narrative: rhetoric in elementary and junior high 
school childreri. What we mean by narrative rhetoric will 
become clearer as we go on to define the particular questions 
addressed in esffch of the various studies. But at the outset, 
it may be useful to provide a general overview of the type 
of question we have in miq^. 1 1 

We can begin wjrfch the observation that written nar- 
ratives , like other typ^s of texts, have both a surface 
wording and an .abstract underlying structure. For example, 
many would argue that the underlying structure of simple 
narratives consists of a series of actions which can be. 

_ _ i _ _ * _ 

construed in terms of a crisis and its resolution, under- 

' * k _i_ _ " 

taken by some set of animate entitites capable of 

planning ; and motivation,. (See Figure 15 (e.g, r 

Rumelhart , 1977; Mahdier S* Johnson, 197 > ?j__^ 

^ It is important to note, that these are ^abstract properties 

of' narrative and that they need hot be manifest in language. 

• j £ _ " / . 

For example, ah identical narrative structure can be manifest 

** 

1 as verbal story, pantomime or non-verbal cartoon. How an 
abstract structure becomes manifest in a particular form 
^depends on ; the components or dimensions available 

to that form," since different forms make use of 
different dimensions • For example,* pantomime , draws on spatial 
placement and temporal sequencing. Although the details 

- - * _ :_ . s s_ 

,are strill very "much iii dispute, most scholars would agrfee 
that any particular verbal ,narrative is manifest as ^ome 

' •* ■ - - i-i > 



temporal organization, motivational or causal framework, 
'narrative voice and level of explicit detail, to name just 
a few . (Booth, 1961; Todorov, 1977 ; Chatman, 1978; Gennett, 

1980; Culler, 1975) To see how this is so, consider the 

I 

actions described at the top of T^ble i.i; Imagine that 

' A - ■_ r: ___ __ _ _ •__ . 

these are actions, not written tefxt'i ptfessnted as a series 
of pictures; or pantomimes.* Nptiete that they can- be mapped 
onto the typical un^eri^ing structure of simple stories. 
Notice also that; they can be mappe^^ifto a variety 6f verbal 
tex£s^ and that the form of the actual text depends, in - 
part^ oh its particular temporal organization, narrative 
voice and level of detail.* For example , texts may .follow 
the ^Temporal org^pizairioji indicated in the action sequence j 

or may pre'serrt information about the actions in- a dif f erejr_»t>< 

_ _ *• .. ___. , ■• 

/-order (texts one and two). Texts may provide information 

from different points, of view (texts three and four). 

Texts' may render events with greater or legier detail: they 

can convey what characters actually said, giving the impression 

of an on-the-spot dramatization or they fan summarize whbli * kI 

dtays or even years of events in & single sentence (texts 

five and six). Similarly, the^ can 'make explicit mention 

of all underlying action or leave some to be inferred. 

i ' 
) - ■ 

C* i 

The point, then, is that '^ny particularv_text represents 
not onJ.y a particular set of syntactic structures and vocabulary 
but also a particular temporal organization,, causal structure, 
narrative voice and level of explicit detail; It is the 
' realization of these latter component., or dimensions which' 

.' *' 1-2 
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together constitute what we mean by the notion of n^rr^tive-^ 
rhetoric. Like syntactic* structure <arid vocabulary, these 

components are fundamental to Lny narrative text. Asr ; 

/ . . .. _______ • 

Booth has remarked, an "author cannot choose to a*bid rhetoric;. 

he can only choose the kind of rhetoric he will employ." 

' • ' * '''j' 
(1961, p 149) • 

For the mature writer, choice of any particular nar- * ? 



rative rhetoric is likely to depend on its ' ) function; 

Skilled Writers are able to, exploit \varibus narrative components 

to achieve impressive effects. For example; ^feuch 

- r 

temporal organizations as flashbacks or f oreshadowings 

* 

can be used to generate suspense or curiosity. (See discussions * 

in Steinberg, 1978) Similarly, narrative voice tiari be 

P^mipulat^d to achieve irony or a desired philosophical 

perspective . (See Booth, 1961) Causal frameworks can be 

used to manipulate reader's empathy. A$d level of detail 

7 \ * 

can provide important cues to text structure. (Steinberg) 

But while skilled writers undoubtedly comjnand a wide range 

of rhetorical techniques and purposes, the skills of a 

novice are likely to be far moije limited. For "example, 

• ♦ __ '. \. 

the types * of temporal organizations available to 'novices 

may not include flashback or foreshadowing and tfiis may 



severely limit their ability to generate suspense or curiosity. 

1 

Conversely, novices may construct flashback or foreshadowing 

sequences but may fail to exploit these for any diseernable 

rhetorical purpose^ Similarly, young writers may not be 

• _ _ 

-able to construct a narrative voice capable of irony or 



. : f. :- ; ( . . • ; • ,.■ ' 5.. i 

• * • . j -v ■ - 

' pfcdloaophio speculation or, in constructing a suitably 
\>c£mplfex voic<P, may fail to use i/t fc5r such fiipctions. ■ * 

.... v 

.^ present we know very little .about the* techniques' and 
purpos££ available to young novices and the preseat . k 

^ research has . ffeen^desighed to provide much needed -information 
about their* range and complexity. * * 

Dur basic strategy has been to analyze rhetorical - ' 1 
properties of children's writings and as a result, we will 
have more to say about the range and complexity of children's 
techniques than we will ab^ut the functions and purposes 

■r 

which may underly their use. For a skilled writer^ there 
is no question that realizations of various narrative components 
are largely a product of deliberate planning. (Flower S- 
Hayes, 1980) For a young novice, however, planning is 
apt to be rudimentary, often amounting to ho m6re than 
'an intention to "write a story." How ah inchoate plan 
can result in a coherent, even compelling set of realizations 
is an important question which will remain largely unexplored 
in our present work. We will, however, be able to chart J 
certain changes in the nature of children's realizations^ 
and if we cannot know a child's intended purpose ^ 

we can at least notice similarities between particular realizations 
(e.g., flashbacks and f oreshadowings ) and the 
purposes of skilled adults (e.g., to generate curiosity or 
suspense) . 

Our data come from two sets of texts. The first, 
analyzed in Chapters Two through Seven was collected in 

8 
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1978-79 as p£rt of a srudy of referring- expressions in 



children 1 s narratives . 



Results of that work arei reported in 



Miller, Bartlett, Hirst, 1982; Bartlett, 1981; Bartlett* 



in press. "The second* 



leeted in 1981-82 in connection with the present rese 



use of narrative rhet 



analyzed in Chapter Eight, was- col- * 



drch , 



In both cases , our methodology enabled us to control for 
many features of story 



content while leaving children's 
ric free to vary. This approach 
allowed us to chart .certain age-related • differences in 
rhetoric in experimental situations where ail subjects 
attempt to J encode the same set of narrative events. 

The research itself consists of four separate sets 
of studies, eaclj intended to address somewhat ♦different 
questions concerning rhetor 5caS^devei6pment . The first, 
which involves rhetc rica^anal^s ie of stories written 
by children in gradis three through eight, charts age- 
related changes in children's realization* of certain fundamental 
narrative components: changes in level of narrative detail 1 
(especially changes in. children' s use of dramatization and 
summary : . text 5; changes in the temporal organization oi; 
expository ihf ormat : 



suspense-generating 



4 . 



ion(especially as these mirror adupT 
techniques); and changes in causal 



structure . This work is presented in Chapters Two through 
Six. In .Chapter Seven we examine questions concerning 
the relation betwfeen rhetorical complexity and other t^xt 
and subject variables: for example, relations between various 
measures of rhetorical complexity, story length and story 
content as well as delation* 1 among these and such subject 
V • ' 
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variables as gender, gracje &vel, reading levels: and editing 
skill. One. purpose of this work is t^ determine the extent 
to which- growth in rhetoric c^p be differentiated from otlier 



aspects of children 1 s developing literacy. Another fs to 

determine the extent to wh|BLcl\ various rhetorical features 

remain constant from ojie writing session to the nextr 

....... _ _ m \ 

In a third series of studies, described in Chapter Eight , 

we examine children's ability to maintain a consistent / 
narrative voice under conditions of varying / complexity . 
Our purpose here .is ib ^cafmiiie the effects jzf different 
situational; constraintEK^including voice arid content con- 
straints ) on" the^ coherence and complexity oif narratives 
written 1by children in grades -three through six . Finally , 
in Chapter Nine, we ?deseriK^ a fourth study in ghich we J 

examine ^jfrird through sixth graders*, skill in : detecting 

. -__ 9 j 

and correcting certain common rh^orical^ihcQnsistencies 

involving temporal organization, narrative voice and prtsent- 

ation of expository infc&matlon. » 



■A 
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Examples' of narrative rhetoric 
Action . Mapping orrgo story structure 

1} X is ice Skating on a pond setting * 

2) The ice gives waiy / crisis « 

3) , X sinks into the water w crisis 

4) Y pUlls X out of the water resolution 



, _ ■ ■ \ 

Text 1 John was skating on a pond. Suddenly the 

ice gave way. John fell into the icy water. Mike 

^pulled johijj out of the Neater • 



7 



Text 2 Now John was safe. But moments before he had been 
immersed in icy water. It all started when he decided to 
skating on a frozen £>orid. .' All had gone well until suddenly, 
the ice had given yay and John found himself plunging 
into icy water. . , . 

Text 3 It was a cpld day. at Fishers Pond. John and his 
friends had been skating on the pond for quite some time. 
All at once there was a terrible cracking sound and John 
found himself plunging^ into icv water. He was scared • 
He called for help. . ; * 

Text 4 it ^as a cold day at Fishers Pond . Mike and his 
■ _ * _ % 

friends had been skating on the .pond for quite some time . 
Suddenly, Mike remembered that he had left the hockey sticks 
at the edge of the water. He was racirig Vcf^get them when 
all at* once he heird* a cry for help. What could it be? 
He looked all -around . He heard the cry again. Then he 
aw a dark head and arms waving wildly. It was John. It 
John. He had fallen through the ice...'. 



/ 



Text 5 Once two boys went skating on a frozen ppricL ■ 
One of them^fell into the icy water. The other pulled 
hinr.out. Then they went home to get warm. 

• • i 

— " • ■ _ ■' 

Text 6 Once two boys wen-fc skating on a frozen pond. 

Their names were John and Mike. Th^re was a cracking 

^bund and^all of a sudden John fSell iit. He screamed out 

"Help, help!" Mike came skating as fist as he could, 

At first hQ didn't know what to do. Then he had arf idea 

He ran to the closest tree and pulled off a branch.... 
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Chapter Two: The 1978-79 Corpus 



Texts in this corpus were collected from children in 
grades thi^e through eight in four New York City public 
schools. Altogether 13 35 stories were collected from 7<)3 
children in 22 different classes, (Table 2.1) * 

Most .children in the study produced two or, three stories 

under Several different elicitatioh conditions. The stories 

- i ■ * * 

. _ . . _ . . . _ • 

to be analyzed here were written about events pictured in 
two se^en-panel cartoons, one about a boy skater who falls 
through^he^ in a pond arid is rescued by two friends and 
the other about a girl who drifts out to sea in a dinghy 
and is also rescued by two friends. The eliciting cartoons 
are reproduced in Appendix A. 

Instructions to the children emphasized that they were 
to write stories i Children were encouraged to conceptualize 
the figures in*/the drawings as story characters and to include' 
in their stories events that might have happened prior to , 
and after the events^ in the cartoons. Instructions for 
the skating stories are reproduced in Table 2.2. Instructions 

\ - - " 

for the boating stories were similar. 

Stories were elicited by research assistants who worked 
with intact classrooms. In most cases, the teacher was also 
present, although 'she did hot participate in the story elicitation. 
In this study we did hot record the amount of tifiie that children 
in each class spent writing, but times are probably comparable 
to those reported for the 1981-82 corpus, Chapter Eight. 



s 



Stories w^pe written on separate days ajbout a week apart. 
I 0ne week prior to the, cartoon elieitations , many -children - 

also, wrote. : a . third baseline ; story* ^e licite d ' by" Me Ins" 6 f " a " ' 

simpleyverbal. story-starter. Laseline elicitation procedures 
are reproduced in Appendix A. Many children also participated 

i 

♦in an editing task administered one week after the writing ' 
tasks. This is described in Miller, Bartlett £ Hirst, 1982. 

dita were originally collected as part of a study of 
anaphoric reference. Results of 'that study have been reported 

. ■ . . 

in B.artlett, in press.; BartfLett, 1981; Miller, Bartlett £ 

Hirst, 1982* and will not be' recapitulated here . However, 

^ ' ' 

we might note that the design of that study required that 

we compare writings of children judged by their teacheri to 

be above- and below-average in current writing skill. Judgments 

of writing skill were obtained from the individual classroom 

teachers by research assistants who asked teachers to rate 

each child on i. three-point * scale as being -below-average, ^ 

average or above-average "in current writing ability, as compared 

with other children 'in the .same grade . 11 Teachers were encouraged 

to make their judgments "using 'the cjriteria that are cfurrently - 

used when clf^idren 1 s woi?k is evaluated for report cards," 

Teacher ratings are available for all participating children 

and are uqed as subject variables in the research described 

r 

in Chapter Seven. Additionally, to insure that children 
were at least roughly comparable in other literacy skills, 
the sample included only children who were reading on grade 
level or above according to each childj.s most recent standardized 

____ 7_ ___ _ i _ _ " _ " ~ 

reading score or, where a score was not available, according 
to tjte classroom teacher 1 s judgment- These reading scores A 

2-2 
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are also used as subject variables in the research described* 
in Chapter Seven. 



The 'Original design called for a sample of* above- and 
below-average writers in each of grades three through eight. 
However, we were able to find only a handful of subjects 
in grades three, four and eight who, though reading on grade 
level, were judged to be below-average in writing- Moreover, 
it was only at the sixth grade level that we were able to 
obtain the full number of below-average writers (N=20) stipulated 
in. our original design. By and large, poor writing tended 
to be associated with poor reading and as a result, relatively * 
few stories from eligible below-average writers were obtained* 

_ 3 _ _ _ _ . . ' 

In all* 398 completed skating stories and|425 completed boating 
stories were obtained from a total of MSS subjects with . I * 
appropriate reading , scores . The total corpus ^s presented 
in Table 2.3. V 



Characteristics of the corpus 

1. Length As can be seen from Table .2. older subjects^ - 

produced longer stories and at each grade level, more skil.led - 

writers produced longer texts than their less skilled classmates. 

Moreover* the mean length of children's stories seems to be 

about the same from one production to the next. The one 

exception to, this overall trend are the eighth grade stories 

which are considerably shorter than thbse^produced by seventh 

graders. Two factors may account for this. First, the cartoons 

. . ' y 

may have been inappropriate for children at this grade le_vel. 

I 2-3 



Evidence for this comes from the fact that a number of eighth 
j^^^^^^M J?.^*. J fr^A^? ^ other, grades) produced parodies 
of our cartoons ( % e.g., characters drowned at the end); Moreover 
the research assistants found these classes more difficult 
than others to motivate and control during the writing sessions. 
Second, it is al soothe case that our seventh graders seemed 

both exceptionally well-motivated and highly skilled- All 

f 

h^ the s^me teacher for English, a Woman who was known in 

the school .for her interest in writing, and her influence 

> _ "_ 
may weii be reflected in increased fluency among seventh . 

grade writers. 

2. Narrative voice Texts in our corpus were constructed 
according to three basic narrative voice patterns: first 
person, third person and ail-dialogue narrations . (See examples , 
Table 2.5) .Table 2.6 shows the percentage of children at 
each grade level using each. pattern. As can be seen, most 
children adopted, a third person narrative voice in response 

to the cartoon elicitatiori, although at each grade level there 

.. - • — «_ . __ . _ 

'Were children who used other strategies. Since stories in 

bur corpus were elicited by cartoon I, it can be argued that the 

distribirtl on of narrative voice patterns is a function of our 

felicitation procedures, particularly that children's production 

of all-dialogue stories might represent an attempt to 

provide the text that usually appears in comic strip balloons. 

Comparison of dat^i from cartoon and verbal baseline elicitation 

procedures, however, shows no change in 'children 1 s use of 

_ / 

all-dialogue stories. The data do show, • however , an increase 

in children's : use of first person narratives. 



, s * \ 

3. Verb tense Although children could have told 
their, stories in present as well as past tense narration, 
very few did so and of. theseri most involved t?he present 
tense of direct quotation as seen in the allf-dialogu^e stories- 
(See Table 2.7) 

The Rhetoric Sample ■>■ % 

- ' V 

Samples for our rhetoric research were selected from 

\ • 

the total corpu$ according to several criteria. Since our 

primary purpose was to study the development of narrative, 

rhetoric, it seemed important to limit ourselves to texts 

which made use of tli^ same basic rhetorical strategy . Since 

third person past .tense naJlx^tions were by far the most common, 

_ ■ \. . _ 

it seemed sensible, to f ocue,.on. thes^ . -Since we also wished 

to study changes in rhetoric independent of changes in 

children's ability to construct plot, it seemed important 

to limit ourselves to texts which made use of a .common event 

structure. Thus we limited our analyses to texts in which 



children actually followed the event, structure portrajted 
in the two cartoons. Table 2.8 shows the number and percentage 
of total stories included at ^ach grade and skill levell . 
It should be emphasized that this sample does not conform ♦ 
tc^ a repeated measures design: while many children contributed 
two stories, about twenty percent of the boating and skating 
stories come from. independent samples. In those cases where 
our research required repeated measures, a subset of the total 
sample was drawn. This subset is described in Table 2.9. 

2-5 
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Table 2..1 

Number of subjects and classes per grade 

Grade 1 Classes Subjects 

3 4 117 ^ 

4 4 - 123 

5 5 157 

6 3 102 ' 

7 3 - 108 

8 3 96 
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^Table 2.2 
* . Instructions : Ice skating cartoon 



Explain: "Here is a cartoon. It tells about three boys 
who are out skating on the ice. I want you to write about 4 
the people in the pictures. I don't want you to describe 
the pictures but to make a story out of what is happening 
in the cartoon. Your story could begin before the f irs 4 t 
picture and it could end after the last* one , but you should 
include the action in the cartoon. Study the pictures. 
Who are these children? 'Are they like children you know?. 
What might they l>e saying or thinking? What is happening 
in the pictures? €an you identify all the things in the 
pictures?" 

If children have any questions about tfie props in the 
pictures, be sure to help them out: there is a hockey stick 
a branch from a tree, a hole in the ice.; These are the^ 
crucial props . I 

1 

Conclude : "Try to make the cartoon come alive. Tell the 



stoyy in your own way. 



it ' 



2u 
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f Table 2.3 

The total corpus-: total number of subjects in each category 



Skating Stories 
S 

Below- Above - 

.. Grade average Average .average 

3 4 -16 25 

.*» 1 18 18 

5 18' 47 26 

6 26 . 46 19 . S 

7 • 15 32 36 | 

8 4 24 50 



c. Boating Stories ■ ■ -> 

Below- Above - 

Grade average Average ' average 

3 4 18 23 

4 2 20 17 

5 17 46 28 • 

6 26 32 18 

7 20 .' 29 35 

8 1 20 - 42 



r 

/ ■ 



Table 2 . «* 
Mean number of words per story 

Average and Above-average stories combined 



Grade Skating story Boating story 

3 70.87 76.74 / 

4 98.54 98.4 

5 10 2. '7 8 119.72 

6 162. 45 154. 61 

7 241. 49 \ 221. S3 

8 149.82 158.96 



Above- and Below-average stories . 
Skating stories 

* Grade Above-average Below-average 

5 108.94 85.93 

% 6 162.21 r 131.56 

7 259.06 165.61 

» Boating stories 

Grade Above-average Below-average 

5 ,119; 87 104.4 

6 • 163. 07 134.19 

7 265. 23 • 1.70.38 
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f Table 2.5 * , f 

Examples b'f texts constructed according to the three 
i basic narrative voice patterns ^ 

Text 1 First person/ narratioi^ : : . \ 

To£ay me and my two, friends emiiy and carolyn went 
to the beach When we got there, their was a rowboat. We 
ate lunch and Carolyn ate her lunch in the rowboat 

When all at once the water pulled^ the rowboat out 
in the water Carolyn was screaming. She didn't even have 
any oars. She kept going out ajid out; emily and me didn't 
know what to do We tried the oar to reach her, it\didn f t 
work; ^Until we ^aw rope/ I th^ow the rope out and she 
got it. . 

We pulled her back to Shore after all that we were 
all so shocked at what had happened we went home. We were 
all happy that we got Carolyn back to shore. (6F)* 

.Te xt 2 Third perso n narration « 

It was a February morning when Jack woke up. He got 
dressed and went down for breakfast. Jack tftjought it*would 
*e nice if he could play ice hockey on the frozen lake near 
the park about 1 block away from Jack's house. So he called, 
up Paul and Jim and asked them if they would like to play 
ice hockey with him So they all met' at the lake and brpdght 
a net and 3 liockey/ sticks . They put them on the side and ^ 
started to ice skate regularly first ; They were all gliding 
and doing tricks when Jim fell into the ice and was stuck in 
a hole. He was very upset. So Jack and Paul^ skated to a tree 
and pulled a branch off of dl* and skated back to Jim and Jack 



who vras behind. Paul gave one end of th^ branch to Jim 
and Jack and Paul were at the other end. When all of a sudden 
the branch snaps'; and Jack and Paul fell. When th£y got up 
they were/ feeling sorry for Jim. Jim said he was cold 
and very stiff. .Jim knew that Jack and Paul would think of; 
something. .And they did. Jack and Paul went and got one of ■ 
the hockey sticks. Jim didn't know what was going dn and 
he started to cry. By now he was really scared andhe was 
shaking from scardness and from being cold. When Jim saw 
Paul and Jack coming with the hockey stick he started to smile 
Again Jim took one end ^ld^Jack and Paul took the otl\^r . 
Jack was pulling^Paul and Paul was pulling Jim. Then finally 
**ith ail their strength they got Jim out of the hol,e and 
they skated to where their stuff was and went home. Jack 
invited everyone to his houseV All day they played a nice 
game of Monopoly. (6F) 

Text 3 All dialogue ? 

Hey! Jim watch" it. If you keep skating like that your 

Or- 

liable* to hurt yourself or somebt>dy else. Aw! Be quiet. 
I can handle my self any day. Do what ever you want. Come 

" . " . - • /.. ... ■« 

on Greg' I'll play you one oh one in. Ice hockey. 

Help! Oh great! < he fell in the water. Boy! what 



do we do how. Lets ^reak a branch off that tree! Come on! 
swooooshshsh! Pull as - hard as y6u ;can. Crack! Darn ^ 



\ Table. 2.5 
^ \ (cont . ) 

broke. Lets get that hockeV st'ick; Pull on this Jiju 
Phew! I f m sticking with you guys from now on. (5M) 

* - " \ 

Numbers and letters in parentheses indicate .grade and 

gender of author. Children's spellings^ and punctuations 

* ' \ 

have been retained in these texts. \ 



Table 2.6 

, Percentage of subjects using each narrative voice pattern 
at each grade level in eaci) elicitation 'condition 





Elicitation 


First > 


Third 


All 


• 


Grade 


type 


person • 


person 


dialogue 


. Other 


3 


, verbal 
cartoon 


19.5. 


77.1 


0 


2.4 




2.2 . 


86.7 


7.8 «r, • 


3.3 




verbal . 


i»* . 7 


73.5, 


3.9 


7.9 




cartoon 


3.9 


90.9 - 


'3.9 


1.3 


. 5 


verbal 


12.7 


74.5 


• 2. 8 


io. b 




cartoon 


8;8 


79.1 - 


9.35 


2.75 


o - 


VcX Dal 


21.9 


74.2 


/ • -L 


± . ± 




cartoon 


. 7.25 


' 87.6 , 


1.65 


2.8 


7 


verbal 


27.2 


55.4. . 


8.7 


9.7 




cartoon 


11.7- 


67.75 


3.7 


J.6.8 


8 


verbal \ 


12 . 8 


69.2 


9-P. 


9.0 




cartoon 


1 . 9 *' 


81.1 


• .7.7 


9.25 


■''Data 

i 


are averaged 


* . 

across both" cartoon 


conditions 
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" > . Table. 2.7; - . _ 

Percentage of subjects usirtg a past tense narration 
each grade level in each elicitation condition 



Grade. 


Liicitation 

type 


Percent 
past tense 


3 . 


verbal ^ 
cartsoon^" 


100 
92,2 ■ 


4 


verbal ' 


96.1 




cartoon 


a6.'i 


5 


Vex Dal 

^ * cartoon ^ 


95.4 
90.7 


6 


verbal 


98.9 




■ partoon 


98.7 


7 


verbal 

* 


89.2 




cartoon 


91.2 


8 v" 


verbal 


91.0 ' 




cartoon 


92.3 



^Data are averaged abross both cartoon conditions 



Table 2.8 

Number of subjects at each grade arid skill level In the 
narrative rhetoric sample 



Skating stories 



Grade 


Belbw- 
, average 




Average 


Above- 
average 


3 - 


0 


16 


(74) 1 


16 


(82) 


4 


.-.a 


16 


(95) 


17 


(87) 


5 


..■ . 15 (83) 


42 


(80) 


16 


(62) 


6 


16 (62) 


44 


(85) 


14 


(74) 


7 


l-3^j(87) 


28 


(66) 


17 


(69) 


, 8 


0; 


31 


(85) 


32 


(89) 




Boating 


stories 


• 




Grade 


Below- 
-average 


Average 


Above- 
average 


3 


0 


15 


(75) 


16. 


(82) 


4 


0 


15 


(85) 


15 


(87) 


5 


15 (88) 


44 


(81) e 


16 


(67) 


6 


16 (62) 


32 


(92) 


14 


(78) 


" 7 


13 (65) 


30 


(73) 


£ 17 


(72) 


8 


0 '•' 


22 


(95)\ 

> 


36 


(93) 

• 



Numbers in parentheses=percent of total number of stories 
available at each grade and skill level * . \ 



Table 2,9 * 

Number of subjects at each grade and skill level in th 
repeated measures narrative rhetoric sample 

* * 
, Below- Above- 



Grade 


average 


Average 


average 


a 


0 


14 


±4 


4 


0 


13 


12 


5 


i«* 


35 


' 15 


6 / 


15 




13 


7 


10 


22 


12 


8 


b 


21 


27 ; 



i 



\ 



Chapter Three: Patternlof dramatisation in children's 
narratives 

Narratives occur at many different levels of detail. ; Nar 
ratives can occut 1 as a sequence of -generalized summary state- 
ments i providing only the barest outline of events jr For 
example : 

One day three boys were skating on a pond. Then the 
. ice cracked. and one boy fell into thi water. The other 
two t<56k a branch from a tree and tried to pull him out. 
//But the branch broke. 1 Th6n they got a hockey stick and 
pulled him out. He was ■ cbld but safe . 
Narratives can also be realised in detail. Readers can 
be told wrhat the characters actually said, how they felt, 
what they thought, what they looked like ^ how they moved. 

Host narratives emerge as some mixture of the two 
and* as a result , it is not unreasonable to view narrative 
writing as a process of determining how information about 
characters arid events is to be realized -which parts are to 

be summarized and which rendered ii? cldsev detail. 

- - - -. • ' V' ■ ... ■; "a • ; . 

Many theorists have speculated about' the rhetorical funct* 

of writers 1 choices. Steinberg, 1978, for example, has argued 

.* . ; -_. ••' Y • • > .'- 

that amount of detail provides readers with -important cues 

to text structure. Arguing that readers g^e * Extremely 

sensitive to patterns of relative quantity in text, he has 

gone on to claim that readers identify protagonists and 

critical events by the ampunt of detail with wh&oft they are 

depicted. The more text devoted to h particular character 

or event, the more crucial each is like iy tp seem. ^Others 

(e.g., Gennette, 1980; Todorov, 1977 • Culler, 1975*) have 



argued that level of detail often determines readers' emotional 

response to text. For example, they have argued that detailed 

accounts (especially those that portray characters 1 actual 

language and thoughts) are likely to, be interpreted as 

representing events from some dramatized, on-going fiotive 

"now" and as a result, are likely to elicit from readers 

a heightened sense of participation and emotional commitment, 

_ f _ _ 

How-to books for fiction writers also stress the emotional 

_ _ . * 

impact of dramatized, text, advising novices that readers 
prefer action to explanation and reminding them that most 
current popular fiction writers take advantage of this by 
starting off with a dramatized passage, often at a point ^ . * 

where crucial action is already well underway . (Cassill , 1975; 

. ' - • 

Burnett 6 Burnett, 1975; Hills, 1977) \ ' 

it 

Given the rhetorical- importance currently imputed to 
writers 1 choices » we were curious to know how such choices 

^wouid be handled in children's narrative texts. Would their 
texts reveal differences in level of detail? Would children 
use direct quotation or oth f er features of dramatization 
and if so, where? What rhetorical functions might these 
devices perform? Wojtld summary descriptions be used as 
well? Would children (like adult writers of popular fiction) . 
attempt to grab a reader '.s attention by beginning their 
texts with dramatization? Gr would they follow the form 
of more traditional folktales, beginning their stories 

* with summary descriptions of the settings or circumstances 
in which future action will occur? 



; These questions were pursued in a number of dif- 

analyses;- As a; first step, it seemed useful simply 

¥ to determine the extent to which children made use of 
^ dramatization in their. narration of events. Although 
= dramatization might be indexed by a number of different 
text features (e.g. , detailed description of characters' 
thoughts and feelings as well as their actions), we decided ^ 
to measure only^one: children's use of direct quotation. 

Two coders working independently examined each text 
in the 1978-79 rhetorical sample' for instances of direct 
quotation. Since many children in our study were poor 
punctuators, we decided to count as a quotation not only 
segments that were actually bounded by quotation marks, 
but also segments accompanied by some .explicit indication 
that an .utterance had occured (e.g. , language such as he 
(she) said, cried, screamed, etc.) regardless pf how the 
segment was actually punctuated. Amount of quotation was 

calculated in terms of conversational "turns. " , A "turn" 

_ _ _ ' ~ _ t. 

was defined as a segment of speech uttered by a single* 

character (or several characters speaking in unison) sfnd 

uninterrupted by the speech of another. A single turn might 

thus be presented in several segments , interspersed between 

descriptions of characters 1 actions, provided only that 

tfte speech was uninterrupted by speech of another. Sirtgle 

turns might range from a single word to several sentences. 

Details of the coding scheme are presented in Appendix B 

- _* S— 

together with intercoder reliabilities. For the most part:, 
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these were quite high, ranging from 92% to 100% depending 

•v - * 

on type of text. 

table 3.1 shows the percentage of children at each 

grade level who produced at least one quotational turn per 

* 

text. As can be seen, the use of quotation increases through- 
out the early grades, peaking at 'the seventh grade and falling 
of f ^somewhat in thp-eighth grade sample. 

If. we examine where the. fij?st quotational turn occurs, 
we find that wit£ younger subjects (grades 3-5) the first 
turn tends to occur at what we call the point of crisis 
(which, for the skating stories, occurs when the boy falls 
through the ice and for the boating stories, when the girl 
drifts out to sea). (See Table 3.5) Thus, if children in 
these grades produce quotes at all , tjiey produce them at 
the point of cfrisis but not before. The data do show a 
Surprising decrease in the percentage of sixth, seventh, 
arid eighth graders using t^is pattern. This decrease does 
riot reflect a general failure to use ^uotati'ons however, 
since th^D percentage of children actually using quotes remains 
virtually the same in the; fifth and sixth grade groups 

(see Table 3.1) . Instead, the data indicate that at about 

* « 

^ _ _.._■__„__'_. _ i 

sixth grade, there appears to be a shift in the use of , 

quotations, with quotations occuring more frequently in 

t » . . 

the early, pre-crisis portions of text. (See Table 3.3) ^ 

Moreover , analyses of variance show that the change in pattern 

is> statistically reliable* As can be seen in Table 3.4 * 

although thex>4 are no main effects for' text segment, (place 

■ Jr. 
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at ^hieh quetatiohal turns occur), there are highly significant 
grade x segment interactions for both boating and siting 
stories, with the .means in Table 3.4 ^showing the expected 
increase at sixth grade in the use of quotations in pre-erisis 
text .> . "~\ >: 

These results indicate that younger and older chifdren 
may be adoptijig somewhat different narrative strategies/ 
with younger children tending to postpone use of direct 
quotation (Until they have reached the point of crisis in 
their texts and older children tending to use quotation 
much earlier (and perhaps from the very beginning); This 



\ • ____ _f __ _ 

suggests- that for ypunger children .at least, the pioint of 

s / . 

crisis may have been an important point of narrative transition. 

•for one thing, it may have been a point of strategic transition, 

where children switch, from a generalized summary rendering 

of events to a detJail^fi realization. It may also have marked 

a point of temporal transition, where children switch 

from a description of habitual circumstances ancj activities 

tha't provide a scene- setting framework for the story to 

a description of the events .which ar/e unique to the story 

and hence ;fox?m l^ie basis of its action. There aresevetal* 

reasons why transitions might be likely at this point. 



T6r ojie thing, if children are following a traditional model ^ 
of simple story structure (as Jiescribed in recent story ^( 
grammars) , they would have conceptualized their ,t!sk in 
terms of a two-phase compos itiofi, requiring both ah initial 
segment of introductory, scene-setting material and a 
subsequent segment that: portrays a unique sequence of 
events. (See Figure 1, Chapter One) Since almost all of the 
pictures in our cartoon sequences depicted the accident and 



its. immediate consequences y m it would be only natural for 
children to take this as constituting the, unique sequence 
of events required by such a model. That ail children may 
P§* hav^ followed such a model is suggested by the data in 
Tables '3.1 .to 3.4. 'For example, data in Table 3.1 show 
that not all children used direct quotations, which suggests 
that some texts may not have exhibited changes ..in level of 
detail that might mai?k a transition from scene-setting to 
' portrayal of unique action. Also, data in Tables 3.3 and 
3.4 suggest that if such changes occur'a^ all in the texts 
of older children, they occur prior to the actual onset of 
the accident. " 

Transitions from scene-setting to portrayal of t 
uniqye action were investigated in another series of 
analyses* designed to extnd the results. of pur study of 
direct quotation. These analyse s focused on text at the , 
point of crisis (the onset of the accident) and were intended 
to show whether this markfed a point of transition between 
scene-setting description and portrayal of unique action. 
As one index of such a transition, we- measured qhildren* s 

- i * ' ' : 

use of three text features which together seemed to provide 

... _ * ... ; , 

a Reasonable r iryiex of level of detail: 1) use of direct 

^quotation; 2) information about characters 1 thoughts and 

feelings; 3} use of action verb's which contain as part of 

their meaning notions of fear, .haste; urgency 6r some other 

emotion that, would ibe plausible in reaponse to the accident 

(e.g. , gushed ^or snatched as opposed to went or took j . 

(The complete coding system ii described in. Appendix B) 
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Two coders working independently analyzed each vtext 
for the presence or absence of any of these features at 
the point, of crisis and in precrisis text. Overall, the 

intercoder reliability was 90%, with reliabilities for each 
of the features at each of the grade levels varying from 
83% to 10S% (See Appendix B) . 

Results indicate that as children get older, they are 
more likely to adopt some oxgall of the s4 features at the 
point of crisis. However, as can be seen in Table 3,5, ; 
a sizeable percentage of the children at the third and 
fourth grade levels produced texts in which none of these 
feature's occur* Examples of these texts appear # ^n Table * 
^ 3; 6, patft one. As can be seen, both pre- 'and p6s:t-crisis 
portions of text seem to realized at a fairly generalized 
level of detail* ^Moreover', as'can^be seen in Table 3,5, 
when younger children do use fhe&e features, the ^features | 
are more /likely to be used singly than in combination;, 
-For exampi^, children may use no more than a single quotation 
orpne brief sentence telling how a character felt, providing 
at best only a very subtle increase in detail. (See Table 
3.6', part two) Finally* as data in Table 3 V 7 shbw, 
these, features are not likely to agpe^r in the pre-crisis 
portions of the younger children's texts, but only begin 
to appear here at about the, sijcth grade level. This is 
consistent with data reported in Tables 3 . 2 ♦ and 3*3 and - 
suggests that for children iin grades three through (about) • 
five, 4 *the |oirit of crisis cides seem to m^rk a transition 
from summarized to detailed! text . ' 



As a second index of transition from scene-setting 
to 'portrayal of unique action at' the, point of crisis,*' we .* 
examined temporal featured of children • s texts. . We measured 
two: 1.) children's use of those verb tenses which indicate 
habitual- as opposed to punctual, or unique action (pa§t or . 
present progressives vs. simple pasts or presents) ; and 2) 
children 1 s use of adverbials that indicate sudden onset 
(e.g., suddenly, all at once ) . (See Appendix B) Once ; 
again, two coders independently coded each text, with 
reliabilities that averaged between 98% and 100% , depending ' 
• on type of feature. 

As cin be seen in Table 3.8 different patterns of 
use, occur. Among our youngest subjects , we find a tendency 
to switch verb tenses at the point of crisis but littlV use 
of ah adverbial to mark the notion of sudden onset . (See 

example, Table * 3.6, part one ) As children get older^ 

_ ^ .'■ . 

the use of an adverbial increases; However , at about 

sixth grade , there is less tendency^ for children to switch 

tenses at the point of crisis: here the majority of children 

use simple past tense throughout. (See example , Table 3.6, 

part four ) ,_ ;/ v:; : , '.• > y 

Taken together these analyses support the sricrtion that \ 

older and younger writers ;may be, adopting soiifewhat different 

narrative strategies. ; The evidence suggests that for younger 

children, the point of crisis dees mark a point of narrative 

transition > whe^re children switch from a generalized sumiairy 

, * * . - *- ■ 

of events to a more detailed realization and from verbs 
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indicating habitual activity to verbs that describe unique 
events. "The Resulting texts tend to conform to the story 
""model described by current' story grammars (See .Figure/ 1, 

• ,v-- . • - ;v*.., _ 

Chapter! One)^. By contrast, texts qf older children are more 

;.£_;.*„': .:: :.. - . .j a. - _: .: t_*l .-- < 

likely . to omit r an Init ial segment otP generalized summary 
'^rid- to start right off ^wlfh tiniatie act 16 n narrated in 

:. ■■■■_ ..»•'; ■'_ •_" ' _-r., _ .'. _ '. .'' * l.' 1. j .' *_ ... . ■ 

considerable detail, ; F6i? tthese subjects, then, level of 
realisation and temporal organization tends to Si fairly 
uniform throughout and * apart from an adverbial to indicate 
suddfen onsets there?' may be little change in narrative 



strategy at ttee point of crisis. The resulting texts tend 
to . conform mord! to a model of popular model fiction with 



itgi; in media res-b eginnings (See descriptions in such 
cv**etit how-to books as Gas sill, ,197?; Burnett S Burnett, 
197S; Hills , 1977.; as well as discussions in Steinberg,. 1978 . ) 
Finally j we might note thaf "texts of Our ver;y youngest subject 
,ten"d to provide' j5?nly a minimal transition at the point of 
crisis".^ For wfyLle • these texts generally exhibit a change ■■ 
'in tense at \thevp6iht. "of crisis (Table 3.8), many fail 
.to' exhibit any change . in . the level of detail (Table 3.7), 
;.n^irita.inirig a fairly' generalized summary description of 

'events throughout . ' Moreover, as the data in Table • 

'>.■ • > , - 

"3.6 show, the development of dramatization skills may be 
fairly subtle, with children initially using only one or 
two features: >t t*he point of crisis. ... 



Analyses of variance generally confirm the statistical- . 
reliability of these findings ; Fdr example ,>in one set 
of analyses we exafiined chii^reh^s use of the following 
dramatization features at the point of V crisis: direct quotation* 
information abotft characters 1 thoughts and feelings: verbs 
^indicating haste or urgfcneyj • and adverbial s indicating /Sudden *v 
onset. Texts were scored ac^drding to the totals number of 
different features, with scores ranging from 0 (use of no 
features) to S (use of all four) In one of these^yinalyses , 
we compared texts of those average and above-average writers 
in grades three through eight who produced both skating 
and boating stories. A repeated measures analysis of 
co-variance was used with story type as the repeated Measure 'v 
and plumber of words per text as the co-variate. As can be 
seell^in Table 3.9, the analysis revealed a highly significant '* 
main effect for grade, but none for story type. In a similar 
analysis, we compared texts of children judged by their v 
teachers to^be below- and abovfe-average in current writing 
skill. Here we find a significant .main ; effect for level but 
again no effect for story type. The lack of main' effect 
for story type is important since it suggests that children's 
use of the|e features' may reflect the use of narrative : ■ 

strategies which are, fairly stable from one composition ;' : «*v': 

,*">.' *- . K - ■ * 

to another {at least within the three-week time span of our 
research) and points once again to the/possibiiity that children 
, may be making use of fairly stable story models in composing 
these texts. 
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' By contrast^ although the number of different features- 
remained fairly constant from one writing session to the 
next, the actual choice of feature as well as its particular 
realization seemed to vary, depending on the particular 1 
'• 8 *° r y 'content. For example, while direct quotation was 

used at the. point of crisis <by a large number of subjects , " 
in both writing sessions, quotations were nonetheless more *' 
likely to occur in the boating than "the skating stories. *' •' 
By contrast, the skating stimuli tended to elicit a greater 
percentage of verbs of haste and urgency as wel3^as a slightly 
greater tise of adverbials to indicate sudden onset. Cables ' 
3.10, 3.11, 3.12) More generally, the data show a somewhat* .' 
diversified use of these features in the skating stories: 
for while direct quotation was by far the most likely 
feature to occur. in the boating texts, the skating texts 
were equally likely to make use of adverbials arM verbs of * 
haste and Urgency. " ' . 

Moreover* the realization of these features also 
differed, depending on the story. For example, while a 
direct. quotation in the boating story was less likely- to be 
Realized as an utterance by either of the- two rescuers, 
quotation ^Ln the skating story was about as' likely to come 
from the rescuers as from the victim. This trend' was also 
observed in the realization of characters' inner thoughts 
as well as verbs describing their movements. (Table 3.13 ) 

Overal^, then, the data indicate the presence of fairly 
stable narrative strategies (perhaps based on stable models 



v r • 
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of story structure) which dictate if and where dramatization' 

•is likely to occur I Ijpw these strategic decisions are actually 

~ ■ a _ _ _ _ _ 

implemented, however, appears to . depend on the particular 

■I s "' ■ 
characters and events . ^ 

These results no doubt dep>erid to a certain extent 

on the particular conditions and stimuli used in our experiment . 

For example, had our stimuli portrayed characters and events 

* ■ * ■ . . ' : . f r 

associated with traditional tales (e.g.* kings j princes, 

witches , *etc . ) we most likley would have obtained many more 

texts from older subjects that conformed to the siAple story 

* 

mbdeii. More generally, we Slight expect that older children 
would be able to draw on a wider range of story models 
and that for them, - choice of narrative strategy may depend 
in large part on its perceived suitability to story content. 
We would expect, however, that younger children would have 



access to a mote restricted range of models and as a result, 
their choice of strategy. would tend to ignore content . 



■ ■ Finally, we mifeht note that while certain writing decisions 

may have certain effects on readers' interpretations of te*t', 

* ■ . ' f ' ' - •- 

J^-wr iters need not have foreseen or intended these effects 
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* during composition. For example* shifts in level .of 
detail can serve as major cues to story structure (e.g;^ * 
a fehift to greater detail may function to signal the onset 
of a crisis). -But while readers may interpret these : features 
in this way, writers heed not have explicitly intended such 
interpretations. Young writers may produce an increase 
in (Jetail not because they wish to indicate the presence 
of a crisis but because of their own response to a particular 

; » • 

turn of events. 'For example, level of detail may be increased 
at a/ given point in^ response to a writer's own interest 
in the developing Action without any regard for possible 

!\ '_ ! '_' 

reader reactions or rhetorical effect. 

;■ • - * - , ' • . k, '. 

At present, ^t is unclear to what extent presence or 

abseftce of certain fe^tttres - ih children's texts implies a - 



regard for rhetorical' pign. or ^function. | iThifbrma/Ey across 
writing tasks suggests a certain stability in children's 

- ' — ' • i o* ' « *- ' } 

approaches td narrative waiting* but does not tell us Jfow 

children have actually conceptualized the/- task.* We jViilX 

. *- , *: 4 ' • ■ . y-V?L,_ V 

want to argae on- the basis of^data presented in the jifekt 

* ;> * _ "> . - . . . -v. - * \\ 

chapter that older children* may have begun to conceptualize 



* 1 1 



their writing ill terms 'of -rhetorical alternatives- particularly 
*1*F * ' / 

alterhat^ Vay$ of conveying important expository information. 

^ 4 ___ ;* ; _. . . 

However, it is unclear to what ^extent the patterns of 
dr'amatiiatlon observe ^here : <£re part of writers 1 deliberate 
rh^ori^at>piann!ftig. 



Table 3.1 

Percentage of subjects at each grade level producing 
at least one quotational turn per text (skating and 
boating stories combined) 



Grade level 

3 27% 

!♦ 47% 

5 60.5% 

6 66% 

7 87% 

8 66. '75% 
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Table 3.2 

Percentage of those subjects who. produced quotational 

turns whose first quotational turn appears at the point 

of crisis (skating and boating stories combined) 

Grade level 

0 3 61% 

\ 

4 68% 

5 Wm-% 

6 28% 

7 13. 5% 

8 36% 



• 3 . 



v Table 3.3 
Percentage of those subjects who produced qUOtational 
turns whose first quotational turn appears prior to the 
poxnt of crisis (skating and boating stories combined) 



Grade level 

3 11% 

4 28% 

5 26% 

6 48% 
— — — 7 mr 

8 53% 
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Table 3.* 

Analysis of co-variance, quotational turns (number of words 
per text ds co-variate) 

Skating stories 



Variable 


"Mean square 


f score 


d.f. 5 


probabil 


Grade- 


2 .35 


3.18 


,292 


.008 


Text segment 


.38 


1.1 


■V 

1,293 


n . s i 


Grade "x seg. 


1.82 

Means 
Grade level 


5,24 


3 '' 
5,293 


.6001 


> 

fa 


3 


5 


6 7 


8 


Pre-crisis text 


.31 .42 * 


.36 


44 .88 


.49 


Crisis text/ ; 


.36 .85 


i68 


21 .62 


.47 



Variable 
Grade 

Text segment 
Grade x seg. 



Boating stories 
Mean square fscore 
1.58 " 2.08 
.99 2.49 
3;04 7.67 



Pre-crisis text ;41 
Crisis text .74 



Means 
Grade level 
4- 
.34 
.66 



5 • 

.42 

.86 



d.f. 
5,28p 
1,2 81 
5,281 



6 

.59 
.34 



probability 
n. s . 
n. s . 

.0001 



7~ 
1.'09 



67, 



8 
.54 
.64 
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Table 3.5 

Percentage of subjects at each grade level producing 

v » t 

features associated with detailed description at the 



Grade 0 features 1 feature more than 1 feature 

3 49%. 27% 24% 

4 24% 30% 46% 

5 16. 5% 36% 47.5% 

6 16 2 7% , ,57% 

— : — ~ ' — * — ~r~ ■ ■ V i_ ~ > 

7 , 05% 0.5% 90% 

8 09% 17% 74% 



i) Table 3.6 

Examples of texts that portray the crisis with varying 

_'L _ t 

amounts of dramatic detail } 

gart-Bne^- Generalized crisis- description 

Once upon a time three boys went ice skating and there 
names wher Jon and Pual and Tom. 

They all went ice skating then Jon- fell in ice j^ater. 
then Tom took a branch from a tree then Jon grabed it 
then it broke in half.... (3F)* 

Part Two: Texts showing a single dramatic detail at the 
point of crisis 

Text 1 Once upon a time there were three* boys . One of the 



~~bbys name was Tommy and Donny and Steve. They went iceskating 
in th6 country. They came to the iceskating place* They 
played hockey. Then orfe boy fell into the ice. He shouded 
help . The other two boys took a stick.... (3M) 

Text — £ One day Jason, Jessee and Steven went skating in 
central park. They were realey earley so no one else was 
there. Jason did a trick and the-ice-broke . Steven-and Jessee 

. ; l, 

were panacked . They broke off a 'branch and handed it to him....(5M) 

Text-3 One day i?im Roger and Boomer they; were skating on 
the ice. suddenly -Jim- f ell in_ the ice Boomer and Roger went 
to get a branch.... (4M) f 
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Table ; 3 . 6 
(cont . ) 



Eart--.ifaree ; Text sho wing multiple dramatic derails after 
the point of crisis 

One day John^ Steve and Bill were ice skatir\g. There 
was a crack and al3^of_a^ sudden- John fell i^ . He screamed out, 
"Help, help!" Steve and Bill came running^ They didn't know 
what to do. Then they had an idea. They ran to the closest 
tree. . • . (5M) 

Part Four: Text .showing multiple dramatic details priorM ro , 
the point of cr4sis 

One day -3 boys, Tom, Hike and Kieth, wanted to go skating 
on the lake so they got* their skates and went to the lakes 
edge. 

" Last one on the ice is a rotten egg," said Mike "everyone 
encluded. 11 

So they went on the ice and Tom was the last one. 



y f Ha, ha your the rotten egg Tom" said Kieth and Mike. 



♦Numbers and letters in parentheses indicate grade and gender 
of author. Children's spellings and punctuations have been 
retained. Italics ar^ ours^and indicate where the point of 
crisis occurs. 



V. ; ; ' 'v. Table $.TL \ 
Percentage of &ubjefcts at each grade level producing 
features associated with detailed description in pre -crisis 
portions of, text. (skating and boating stories combined) 

Gr4de at least one feature <f 

3 08% 

4 • 10% 

i 

: 5 15% 

6 - .49% U : ■ ... ■ \ .{- '■ •• 

7 61% ■ f 

8 < 48% 



Percentage of subjects at each grade level whp switch tense 



Table 3.8 

Percentage, of subjects at each grade level whp switch 
and use adverbials at the point of crisis (skating and 
boating stories combined) 

• , sudden, inset 

Grade r ; tense switch * adverbial 

3 79% ■ • 19% % 

■ 4 64% 32% 

5 68% 50% 

• • 6 47% *51% 

7 32% 56% 

8 48% ' 53% 



Table 3.9 



Repeated measures analysis of co-variance, naaber of 



dramatization features at the point of crisis (story type 



as repeated measure; number l of Words per Jtext as co-variate) 
(N=225) 



mean square f - score 

Grade 3.9 3.8 

Story type 2.3 7 3.16 

Grade x type 6 . 4 7 »82 



d.f . 
5*218 
1,218 
5,218 



probability 



.002 
n. s . 
n. s . 



Mean number of features 



Grade 
3 
4 

5 J 

6 

7 



r. 



1.29 
1.47 
i. 90 
1.58 
1.63 



Table 3.10 k. 
Percentage of subjects at each grade level who use dramatization 
features at the point of crisis and whose u&e includes at 
least one direct quotation 

Grade Skating story Boating story 

• 3 30 83 • : 

68 64 

5 - 63 ,79 

6 42 81 



Table 3.11 " * 

Percentage of subjects at each grade level who .use " 
dramatization features at the point of crisis and" whose 
use includes at least one verb indicating haste or urgency 



Grade 


i 

Skating story 


Boating 


story 


3 . ; " 


38% ft. 


9% 




:._ 

5 \ \$&> 


36% 

• 

37% 


10% 
23% 


Yf '■ r 


6 


40% 


28% 




7 


46% 


y -.3=6*%-' 




8 • 


52% 


42%- 





i - *■ - 
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Table 3,12: 

Percentage of subjects at each gradfe level who us.e 
dramatization features at ther point of crisis and whose 
use includes an adverbial to indicate sudden briiet- 

Grade Skating story Boating story 

3 ' 50% 35% ; 

4. 43% 35% 

5 60% • 58% 

6 . . 69% - 50% 

7 49% 34% 

8 54% „ 43% 



Percentage of subjects at each grad^ level who use 
dramatization features at the point of crisis and whose 
use involves a description of victim's or rescuers 1 

speech, feelings or movements 




Skating stories " + . 

Grade " Victim Rescuer . Victim and "rescuer 

3 2 5% 50% 0% 

H 35% 21% v ' ? 30% ' ; 

5 35% 28% 28% 

6 23% 33% 18% 

7 27% 25% ' 39% 

8 24% 30% 36% 



Boating storoJejB . ' 

Grade „ . ; 

3 61% • 0% r ' 11% 

4 53 05% : 10% 

5 58% ' 07% 20% 
. 6 < 5 8% 05% 28% 

7 42% 10% - * ' 47% 

8 51% 08% ' r 37% 
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Chapter Four: How writers tell readers that the ice is 
•fchin: a case study of narrative exposition 



Narratives are both current action . and background 
exposition. At any given point, there is the action of 
the fictive "now" and the background conditions and setting 
in which that action occurs. ^Writing narratives is in part 
a matter of deciding how to distribute information between 
tTie two ; what to depict as exposition, what as foregrounded 
immediate aotion>and how to interleave the two. 

Many th£ori$t? have speculated about the rhetorical 
function of various pa±ternings of action and exposition.; 
Steinberg , 1978, Todoroy, 1977, Gennejte, 1980, and others 
have observed the effects of different arrangements on 
readers 1 emotignal response text. For example, Steinberg, 
19 78 v has noted niat authors sometimes generate feelings of . 
suspense or curidsity depending on hbw they introduce 
backgrpund information. If writers intrdduci ne#. "information 
without explaining its precise significance and if, ^n the 
context, readers can construe such information as bearing 
on the welfare of the character * then readers are likely 
to do so and to feel hope or fear*, depending on the most 
♦likely construal. (Olson, Mack S Duffy, 1981) Thus , for 
example* if the young writers of our skating stories mention 
that the day is getting warmer or that thrice is getting 
thinner* their readers may well construe this to mean that , - 
the skaters are^ in danger and may begin to feel some anxiety 
concerning their safety. > 

5? . 



Theorists have also noted the role of "voice" in narrative 
structure ^ describing a number of complex relations between 
headers 1 interpretation^ s of background information 
and the "voice" in wpich that information is conveyed. 

(Booth, 19yL; Bruce, 4981) Thus, for example, background 

> 

information canfcbe directly conveyed in the voice of an 
(implied) author or narrator, appearing as a straightforward 
piece of expository description. Or it can be conveyed 
more indirectly , perhaps within the conventions of an on-going 
dramatization, embedded in dialogue or in some character 1 s 
inner speech. The information may also have ^ a fairly complex 
relation to the plot, perhaps being known to' some (but not 
all ) characters or to none . V 

Given the potential for complexity in adult narratives, 
we t*ere curious to know the extent to which any of that 
potential would be realized in the texts of children. 
To be sure, we would not expect them to exhibit the full range 
of adult possibilities. Nonetheless^ we might expect 

our older subjects to attempt some of the more complex 
arrangements o?* background material. For example , while 
We might expect -younger children to present expository 
material straightf oi**ardly , in the voice of an authbr or 
Jfcprator , we might expect older children to begin to attempt 
some 'of the more indirect presentations 5 perhaps conveying 
information through dialogue or inner speech. Similarly, 
we might expect older children to portray- more complex 



J 

* * 

relations between characters 1 access to background information 
and subsequent events* Finally, we might also expect older 
children to attempt to introduce background information 
in ways that might begin to serve certain rhetorical functions , 

e.g., to generate curiosity or suspense. 

- . _ _ - _ _t 

These aspects of narrative exposition were investigated 
in several analyses, to be described below. However, 
before we go to to describe these studies ir? detail, it 
is important to point out that expository features of the 
texts in our corpus were almost entirely uncontrolled* 
For .while cartoon -stimuli dictated characters f activities, 
they conveyed very little, information' ab^ut background 

; circumstances . In the boating cartoon, for example, we 

_ _ _ : _ _ _ 

see that a child is in a small boat but are given no 

information as to why or why the boat subsequently makes 

_ - _ _ ___ 

its way, - oarless,f into deep water. Similarly, in the skating^, 

cartoon, we see that a skater has fallen through the ice, 

but we dpn' 1 1 know whether the ice was particularly thin, 

how it came to He thin, or whether the characters had been 

warned about ij||S dangerous condition . The stimuli left 

our writers free to add as' much or as little background 

information as they wished and as a result * the amount 

and type of expository detail in children^ texts varied 

widely^ we fished to investigate 

expository strategies xh situations where amount and type 

' - , . • _-„.'... ■ • < * 

of expository infprn&tibn were at least roughly comparable 



across compositions. In ah attempt to exert at least some 
post hoc control over variation in content ^ we thought 
it best to limit our analyses to some single pi^e of 
» expository information, preferably one which was included 
by at least half the children at each g^de l^Vel. Analyses 
of expository content in both boating and skating stories 
showed that" thesingle most frequently included piece of 
expository information was information concerning the state 
of the ice in the skating story prior to the accident. 
As can be seen in Table 4.1, this was included by at least 

half the children at all but the third grade level. Given 

■_, ■ * 

its frequency, we decided to focus our analyses on this 

j& . - 

piece of exposition. ~ 

Almost invariably , if information about the state of 
the ice was included, it occured in the pre-crisis portion 
of a text. For younger children, (grades 3-5 ) this generally 
meant that the information occured in introductory descriptive 
portions of the 'text where dramatization h^p not yet occured 
and where text consisted mostly of a generalized /expository 
0 summary, conveyed in the voice of an (implied) author. 

(See Chapter Three) (See examples one and two, Table 4.2) 
For many older children, however, the information was 
conveyed in portions of text where dramatization had 
already been established and where background information 
could therefore be conveyed either as expository description, 
in the author.' s voice , or within the conventions, of the 
. " dramatization, as dialogue or inner speech-. (See examples . 
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three through six, Table *».2) in our first analysis, we 
examined the strategy adopted by these older subjects: 
did they integrate background information into the con- 
ventioris of the on-going dramatization or did they present 
it as narrated description? 

Data for this analysis came from all skating texts 
which provided explicit information about the state of 
the ice and in which direct quotation or inner speech occured 
prior to the crisis. Two coders, working independently, 
examined each text in the 1978-79 rhetoric corpus containing 
pre-crisis dramatization to •determine- if i> contained ex- 
ploit information lifcout the state of the ice and whether 
that information appeared in a^segmeht of direct Quotation 
or inner speech. Intercoder reliabilities were high: 92% 
for identification of appropriate information and 95% for 
identification of direct quotation or inner speech. '(For 
details , see Appendix C.) ' 0 ■* 

Table 4.4 shows the percentage of those texts at each 
grade level which contained direct quotation or inner speech 
prior to crisis and which also contained information about 
the state of the ice. Table 4.5 shows the percentage of 

_ * _ 

texts at each grade in which information about the state ^ 
of the ice was conveyed indirectly through the use /of direct 
quotation or inner speech. As can be seen from Tables 4.3 
and 4.4 there is a marked increase in the presence of pre- 
crisis dramatization at about the sixth grade level. However 
it is not until about seventh grade that the majority of 



children who produce precrisis dramatization use it to 
convey* expository information..' Although both 'dramatization 
'and. this particular piece of expository information Ly 
both be present in precrisis segments of the texts of \younger 
children, the two" are much less likely to be combined f 
As a result, expository information in these texts is 
generally conveyed as narrated description, despite the 
v (often extensive} use of direct quotation, while direct 
quotation is generally used to portray social interaction 
without fulfilling an additional expository function. 
, The difference *is illustrated by the texts in Table 6 . 
Although all texts make extensive use of direct quotation, 
it is only in texts three and four that the quotations 
'serve, the a*buble function ( of providing background exposition ' 
as well as' portraying social interaction. Overall, then, 
the data suggest that the combining of functions may be 
a late development,' occuring only after each has been practiced 
as a separate, uni-functional narrative component for a 
period of time . „ 

In a second set of analyses we investigated the extent 

to which children provided explicit information concerning 

■ ■- ' # 

characters 1 knowledge of the. state, of the ice. Once again, 

we are concerned with the integration of expository information 

with other features of text, b^t here pur concern .is with the^ 

relation between exposition and plot. For although writers 

may have conveyed the information that th6 ice was thin or 

melting,* they need not necessarily Have conveyed information 

4-6 



concerning^ characters* knowledge of this fact arid this, in 

turn, may leave readers unclear as- to the significance:: bf 

information about the state of the ice for the on-going action, 

Consider, for example , texts one and two in Table 4.7. Here 

the Writers state that the ice is thin, but provide no 

__ _ / 
guidance as to how this information is to be related to plot. 

Do the characters know? If so, why are they there? Based 
on knowledge of the worlds readers might assume that the 
characters are ignorant, else they, would have good reason ' 
not to skate there. But other construals are as likely ' ■ 
and have not been ruled ^out by the .text. This lack of con- 
straint is especially evident when these texts are compared 
with examples three, four ^nd five, where the writers have 
taken pains to insure that a particular interpretation occurs. 

In these analyses, then, we are concerned with characters 1 

_ \ _ _i 2 _ _ ._ ■ _ _.'_.'_„ 

knowledge of background information: to what extent do 

W . . 

authors convey explicit information about characters 1 knowledge 
of the state of the ice? f 

Data for these analyses come from all ^skating stories ^| 

_ - v . i 

containing information about the state- of the ice. (See 



Table 4 ii) Two coders, working 
instances of information about 



independently, classified all 
the ice as being 1) explicitly 



known to the characters ; 2 Explicitly unknown by t$e characters 
or 3) without explicit .relation to characters 1 knowledge. 
Oh the assumption that all characters present during a depicted 
conversational interaction would have had knowledge of what 
was said, we placed in the first category all instances in 
which information about the state of the ice was presented 



as direct quotation * Intercoder reliabilities ranged from 

86% to 94%, depending on the type of category and text. ;•"•« 

(See Appendix C. ) •• ' . '•• 

The results are presented in Table 1+.8. As can be 

seen, children 1 6 use of explicitly marked ^information increased 

with age. Unlike ths data concerning children* s use of 

dramatized exposition, there is ho marked * increase in the 

use of explicit 'information at any one grade lev^k. Rather 

the data show at gradual increase thrpughout the elementary 

and junior high school years . Moreover, when children did 

present explicit information about characters 1 knowledge of 

the state 6f the ice , they were more likely to invent sit- 

uations in which characters are aware of the dandkfev.and this L 

- ~ ■ -■ y * *-a 

l ' • • ■■ - i *; 

was true at all ages* This suggests -^hatr explicit, portrayal 

of unawareness jnay have been either unfitted t©\ th^ particular " v, 

story content or somewhatil more jiiffic 

spection of the texts in Table 4.7 prpvq 

grounds on which to ^gu^-that explic 

been unsuited to tfce story pohteht. ': . 

However ^ there are Several reasons w^fy 

unawareness. may .Save been somewhat mdi 

to articulate. Tor one thing* pbrtrf^Aff of Z 

ness requires an explicit different iati^h'qf 



may h^ve 




or 's an$i 



characters 1 points of view. For although any «narrated : : 

- % . \ / /. 

(noh-drama-PLzed) description may be said t<5 occur in the voifc£ 
or knowledge system of a narrator, we would want to argue ""• 



4-8 
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that there are Important differences between texts (suati as 
1 and 2, Table 4; 73 In which the status of ^fiaracters 1 knowledge 
remains unclear and texts in which a differentiation between 
narrator's knowledge and characters 1 knowledge Is explicitly 
maintained. (Example five, Table 4.7) More generally, we 
would want to argue that information conveyed 'as expository 
description need not imply any conceptualization of or . \ 

commitment to a separate n^rator 1 s voice or knowledge system, 
but may exist in an inchpate^or/ ill-defined category of 
narrative information whose status (a£' tcbriceptualized with 
respect to either the characters or th^'read^f?) may. ^remain 
indeterminate. Although readers m&y*. ^ultimately make some 
determination (based on .thefir knowledge ttf the world o*», of 
fictional convention), writers^jieed/libt h^ve explicitly 
done so. But when writers convey explicit information 
dbncerning^ characters 1 ' access^ to information, then we would 
want to suggest that .su£H writTers are' Conceptualizing dis-. 
tlnct systems of knowledge afijiithat '-flRse hec^qjie distinct 
"dimensions of choice io^^rjra 
elements in' -any narratives© 1 



In the same vein 



whose texts are e*xplicat : < 
Information, relating i^t 
are mor^like ly to 
of readers' interpretat 
in -some type of rhetbri 
want to speculate £h 
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nee potential 

i- 1 * 



V 



geculate telewriters 
o% bacJj^gound 
dge, and •] 




|axt^ in t^ 
£v$ engager 
Mlly > we would 
able to Identify 



and describe various r^etprxcal functions and techniques. 
For one thing, we would predict that such writers would be 
better able to edit rhetorical features of texts . At the 
same time, we would expect them to be better, abf-e" t'o des- 
cribe rhetorical devices and their functions in their own 

texts and the texts qf others. & . 

... , . , . . >. : ; . . .. < 

A final analysis .concerns children 1 s use of e^ository 

information to generate suspense. .Other things being equal, 
we would. expect any intimation that the\ic£ is. thi^t^.^ .j > i; 
generate anxiety concerning^ the safety of 1 -' the Skaters arid " 
hence some, m^hiipaJL amount _jpf suspense. Suspense might* hks v * 
especially strong in situations where characters remain' : 
ignorant of the state of the iee,^but even in situations 
where characters* suspect a problem (regardless^of whether 
they approach it with defiance or caution) , suspense is 
generated as long as the validity of their suspicions remains 
in doubt. Suspense can be generated in other ways as well. 
For example, writers can evoke anxiety or concern* simi^Ljf ,/ 
by having a character Cor narrator) voice a premonition or 



vague uneasiness. Writers : cafe, also suggest trouble py 
indicating that skaters, are especially unskilled or that ... £ 
they typically court danger, (For an account of how such 
devices might work to generate suspense, see discussions 
in Steinberg, 1978, asr Well as Olson et al, 1981) Writers 
can also generate suspense by postponing a full account of • 
the accident. This '.can be done in several ways: for example 
by beginning with the ' information that an accident occured 



. and tlien withholding the details or by narrating the accident ' 
from - the point of view of .someone ^(ah oh-rlooker or one of" 

th£ rescuers) who may intiailly have only partial knowledge of 

» ". ■■ : : : .... • 

events: . - £ 

As these examples suggest, gerveration of suspense ^ 

' , . ^ ,: .... . « ' \" \ 

requires a .fair amount of advance planning as well as a 
capacity to maintain' arid coordinate several distince temporal 
organizations. Writers must keep in mincl a future narrative 
goal (the accident) while at the" same time attending to the 
on-going, narration of prior events.-* Hints about th# future 

* _ ' , _ _ _< : 

crisis must be inserted into^the on-going stream of activities 
^withlljit .disrupting its sequential coherence. Moreo\^r, the 
selection of appropriate hints requires & certain canniness 
about readers' expectations 4to well as practical knowledge 
about how trouble is likely to .occur in the world. 

Given these complexities, we would hardly expect to j find 
extensive use, of these devices* "in children's stories. None- 
theless > it is possible £hat s$^|me might begin to appear 
in rudimentary form, particularly in texts of .oup older 

: t - . . ; : ^ t_ ■ ■ . 

subjects. The pr^segj^ analysis wa^ designed to investigat% 

- , . ...... i. . 

this possibility. | | 

Data for these anlayses come from the entire rhetorical corpus 

of skating stories. Two coders , ^working independently^ 

examined each .text for evidence o'f *f our suspense-generating* 

devices: l)inciusiori information th^t the ice is thin; , 

2) voicing of prefiohitiorfs" or feelings of uneasiness without • 

necessarily attributing these to any particular feature of 

• the situation'; 3 5 inclusion of information that characters 

were especially unskilled . skaters or especially likely for 

4-11 - , | * 
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. .• v i v< ' - 

other reasons td get into itro'tiSie i and 4) delay in the ; 
presentation of inf omatiLorv 'aBout ^the nature of the ; 

\ ■ \ • .. - 4 ' " • ' * ' 

accident. ^ 

Since Suspense ^implies the presence of some delay between 
an intimation of danger andknowledge of its actual occurance ,' : 
we <added the further stipulation that a device be counted 

as suspenseful only in cases where one or more sentences or 

' _ _ i , 

main clauses intervened between the candidate device and 

explicit presentation of information that a character had 

fallen through the ige . * Usipg these criteria, texts v , : 

such as 4,5,6 ; in Table 4. 9. {were qotfnted as o being suspenseful v 

while texts 1,2,3 were considered un^uspensef ul despite 

their inclusion of the requisite device. Overall, 

coders were able to categorize texts at a 89% level of reliability, 

with reliabilities ranging from 82% to .95%, depending on type 

of device . (See Appendix C) • 

"Results are presented ^|n. Table 4. ID. As can ,be seen, 

children's use o£ suspenfe^^^enerating devices increases s 

throughout -the elementary t |ind junior^ high school years, until 

by sev^ith gr^d# these devices are present in about 

half the texts. This increase seems to be a function of 

■ • . . . ' * 

two rather different developments . The first, occuring at about 

fifth grade, involves an increase . in the suspenseful use of 
information about the state of the ice. The second, occUring 
at about J seventh grade,, involves the . use of a delay in the 
presentation of full" information about the nature of the. 



accident. Almost invariably, the delay is accomplished- 



Ml 
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by presenting information about the accident "from the rescuers' 
point of view. (See text six, Table 4.9) By comparison, 
children at all grade levels were less . likely to use Statements? 
afcout premonitions or about such character attributes as 
skating skill to accomplish suspense. Taken together,*"" 
these account for no more than 28% of the total found 
in our corpus. /jjj^ : * 

Overall, then, there is evidence that some elementary 
age children are able to engage -in the suspenseful presentation 
of information^^out the, accident and that by junior high 
school, suspfeSseful ^ devices are occur ing in about 

half the tex|§* This suggests that by the end of the elementary 
grades, many*j ph i 1 d r e n may be engaging in a fadwply sophisticated 



narrative pfanriing which requires them to keep track of 
a narrative v goal (the gJ&sis) whi,le at the same time 
portraying a# bn- going sp&uetice of prior activities . More- 
er, as fhe /data from our. mother analyses indicate! many 



• * : 



/ - T -^i,riy co 



dr<en ajg£h£s ■ age 




ire also able to .achieve other 



x&oordiri&tions of: riBrMtive^infi^rjgpation , cpmbining 

------- • ^-.^it: ^st^^^fl 



SOCl 



al irfter^G^^ 



* : ; ^^^ckgrcfun^inf oration ( Tabis' ^'5- ^^^^^f^^SK^^PI- explicit 



V, -/^K^Ses b»t*e%n exposition>ai3j#^ fi ^^S^^>^S^^^ le 4,7) * 

• ^»i*(Hteges.t6, that by. junior^^H 1 School . %paj^jpfc;u<Jents 
■< ; ,a^e able' to Engage : iri*;numbj6r j?j ^Ifltrjiil^i^u^ctibhai 




texts? Would their texts show evidence of planning? Would 
children foreshadow the main thrust of an argument or 
attempt to anticipate possible counter-arguments? Comparison 
of our data with data reported by Scardamalia , 1982 , 
suggests that the answer is likely to be "no": Contrary 
to our findings, Scardamalia reports that few upper elementary 
and junior high school students showed evidence of planning 
expository discourse and* few were able to foreshadow the 
thrust of ah argument. One can imagine many reasons why 
child^jp ski-lied in narrative rhetoric might have difficulty 
using, comparable devices in expository text. For one thing, 
^whi^k most elementary and junior high /school students have 
had considerable exppsure to sophisticated narrative rhetoric , 
they may have had lio exposure at all to expository text. 
Lack of exposure may prove crucial. However, it may also 
be the case that coordination of logical sequences (such as 
are required in an expository argument) may require? somewhat 

different cognitive skills and that these take somewhat ionge] 

to develop. 



Table 4.1 

Percentage of subjects at each grade level who include explicit 
information concerning the state of the ice in the skatirtg 
story 



s 

I 



V 



Grade 

3 
' 4- 
5 
6 

* 7 
8 



W 5 



57)1 



55 



51% V " 



4 



1* 



^ ./ V/" 
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Table 4; 2 
Texts describing stfte'of the ice 

— ' 

lg££ 1 0ne * d ay thfee people went ice skating. there 
names were Harye?;' ' Tod and Matt. While they were" skating, 
Tod fell through some' thin ice . Matt and Harvey raced 
to help. . . . (5M)* 



Text ,2 



One day Peter, Alan and David went the frozen 
lake in the woods they brought all of their hockey equip- 
ment but none of -their other friends showed up to play 
hockey. The three boys decided just to skate around the 
lake. Ail three boys were racing and suddenly Alan fell 
through the thin ice . David and Peter didn't know what' 
to do. ... 

Text. 3 0ne afternoon three boys went ice skating. They 
were skating around and one boy said, "Watch out for. holes'^ ' 
in the icei" But it was too late. He fell right through..;. 
<6F) / 

T ' . -9 

Text__U_ One day John, Tommy and Paul were skating on a 
frozen lake. Then John saw a sign iha£ said Do no pass V 
this cord (thin ice). , John told Tommy not to go pass that 
cord, 'I'm a pro. I can, skate oh t hin ice. said Tommy. 
No said J*ohn. But then Tommy fell through the ice.... 
(6M) •' 

Text 5 ..."Are you kidding," said Bill "You'll kill yourself, 
The ice ia too^hin . " 

"Thin nothih. Let's go," said Jim.... (8F) 



'X 



Text 6 ..."Hey I It's fro'^en. Let's go get our skates," 
said Mark. ■> : 

"Couldn't that be dangerous? What if it gets' 
unfrozen while we're skatiftg?" cautioned Mike. . . . (8F), 



- 0 - : : 7 , ■ ( , i. 



Table 4.2 
(cont . ) 



*4 



« ^ 

Numbers and letters in parentheses refer to grade level 
and gender of author. Children's spellings and punctuations 
have B^en retained. Italics are ours and are intended to 



call attention to relevant- portions of texts 





I 



Table H.3 

Percentage of texts at each grade level i* which direct 
c 'quotation or inner speech occured prior to the crisis 



5g 



Grade 
3 
if 

r:*5 



1 ' -t 



8'" 



08% 
18% 
23% 
43% 
62% 



5* 



r 



w 

£ . — 



fie 





























f 


,-.'>;i. ' . 
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% Table k.k 

Percentage, of children at each grade level whose teats 
contained both direct quotation or inner speech prior to 
the crisis and information about the state of- the ice 



'* - Graffle 

3 00% 

4 „ 1,3% 

5 20% 

6 37% 
- 7 52% 

*4 - • : - ■ ; 

^ 8 5% 



.& 



. ■ Table 4.5 

Percentage of texts at each grade level in which informat 
about the state of the ice wasa conveyed through direct 
quotation br^lriher speech 

Grade 

3 ' 66% 

( 4 66% ' "1V/f 

j 

5 • 07% (33%)* 

6 10% (27%) 

7 40% (66%) 

8 27% (58%) 



* 

Percentage in parentheses represents the percent of 

■■ / -- * 

all eligible texts at a given grade level (i.e., textfe 

which contained both pre-crisis quotation and information 

atjoxit .fhe state of the ice) 



Table 4 . 6 v ; 

* 

Plurifunctiorial^texts : integration of social interaction 
witlv expository, function 



Unintegrated texts 

T ext 1 One cold winter morning a bpy named Hike woke up. 
He got dressed and looked at his watch. It was 8:60 a.m. 
the time when he was supposed to meet his two fiends : Mark 
and Bob to go ice skating. grabbed his ice skates and 

ran but the front door. Sure enough there ^ere Mark and 
Bob, 'U ' y ' • ; 

_j_ , _ _ "__ _ „ _ _. 4 ■ _ a> _ _ ._ 

"Et^ts" hurry to the ^pond' oi? else everyqne.wilL.be there 

w _ 

and t we won't have any time alone, said Mike?" f "Yah we better 
hurry, up, said Bob. r 

They arrived at the lake and began skating. Mik^ found 
a hockey stick. Ail of a sudden to Mark 1 s > horror he ffound . ; 
himself plunging down" through the thin Ice...: (5M)* * 



Text 2 "Hey Joe, lets go play some hockey: We 1 11 work on 
our slapshots," Scott said eagerly over the phone. 

"You call Steven and we will al^ meet on 'Cherry Hill Lake 
Scott said to Joe. So they all got. into their winter clothes ' 
and got their skates, hockey sticks, pucks And a portable het£ 
,In 15 minutes they all met on the. side of the lake on a 
bench. \ % ■ ' ' 

"Hurry man, put those skates oh," Joe yelled. 
r "I'm hurrying, I'm hurrying!" replied Scott and Steven 
together. Joe was the fftst one on the ice, then Scott, then 
Steven*. For about a. half an 'hour they played hockey. So, 



3 Ccont . ) . - -. - ' . 

they put their hockey sticks down and practiced figure eights 
Ail of a sudden CMCK the thin ice broke and Joe fell in.... 
(7M) 



Irtte grated - texts 

Text— 3 John, Paul- a nd Jason tfan to the frozen pond. They 
quietly put on thei* skates, anxiously awating the first 
time of the year rfrat they would skate on the familiar pond. 
They skated ar&iifid the pond getting used to jthe ice. John 4 
^became more cpihf oi?*tabie on the ice and 'he v^bpled out into 
the center. 



"Come on' f he shouted to the other. They shakily skated 

out to the center* tfTiere John had started to do figure eights. 

"John come out of the middle £Se_ sign-sa ys — ' thin Ice * " 

I 

"What are you my mother, this sign was put here three 
days ago. it's* fro ^ej Ulfrw * " John skated .^pser and closer ^ 
".t^ards the sigh. "Come orr, Lets see who dares me to go any 
closer." 

_ j ... £ „;j.. . 

Jason started "to' speak but John took it as a datfe . . ^**(7F) 

Text 4 Bob said, "I still say n that we shoul^d listen to 
-the thin ice sign . 11 

"Nonsense," Peter Said "They just put tfiat up to* scare 
you." r 

"Why would they do that?" Jimmy disagreed. 



Table t^e 



(con%>. ) 



xm 




"I, don't know," said . Peter ... , ' («M) 



Numbers and .letters in parentheses refer to jgrade^level 



and gender of author. ^^^Ldren T s spellings and -punctuations 
have been retained. italics are ours and are intended to 
•call attention to relevant portions of texts. 




— r Table "4. 7 

.... .... .... _____ v . % - ... / j.. 

Examples of texts in which autfiors are-more or lejBS' explicit 

•about characters 1 knowledge 'of the state of the ice 



Characters' knowledge remaifr|r unclear . v " 

Text 1 One day three boys went ice skating. But since 
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the ice was not very thick one of the kids fell in. The 
other two rushed to help him.... (8M)* ' 

Text 2 One d^y three boys were ice skating. St|ve^, Mikie 
and David ^ They were having a great time but the- ice-was- 
thin. And then all of a sudden Stevea fell through the 
thin ice.... (5F^ 

• - ■ \ ; . . 

Characters are, explicitly aware of state of the ice . 
Text 3 One day three boys the age of 12 where playing. ice 
hockey they,. ignored the, sign saying DANGER THIN ICE thinking 
that that'ji be 4 okay^^i^st this time. They played for quite 
awhile. . . . (SH . * § 

V." 

yext-4 One winter day there were three boys^ They were Chris, 

David and Paul. These three boys went ice skating and Chris^ 

wanted to skate on an area tKat said thin ice and he darfed 

. r 

Paul to go with him. . . . ^(4F)y 

Characters are explicitly unaware of* the state of the ice 
Text 5 One day there were three boys named Tom, Jack and 
Peter. Theyv were skating in a hockey place. There was a 



fable 4.7 
(cont . ) 



hole in the ice. Tom Peter and Jack didn't see 'the hole , 
So Tom seated were the hole was. He fell rig^fc .into the 
hole. ... (5F) 11 * 



*Numbers and letters in parentheses 'refer to grade level, 

and gender of author. Children's spellings and punctuation 

■ • t % 

are retained-. Italics are burs and are intended to call 

attention to relevant 'portions of text. 




4i 



J ■ 



/ 



Distribution of texts containing ^information about* the state 
of the ice: percentage of texts at each grade level in each' 
information category 



i 

Grade 

3/ 

,n 

4 

5 • 
6 
7 
8 



Status of knowledge^ about the^ state of the ice 
unclear, - explicit 





characters 


characters 


i 


i know 


don't know 


67% 


f 2 2% 


11% 


6 7% 


v. 

• 27% 


07% 


52% 


'29% 


19% • 


37% • 


■' 48% 


15% 


20% a 


; 60% 


2 0% 

ti. : t 


3 5% 


.4 8% 


17% * 




toXal 
explicit 

■ 33% 

34% 

48% 

63% 
- 80% 

65% 




Table - , 

SuspenSeful and unsWpenseful texts * 



Unsuspensef ul texts 



.3 % 



4 \ 



Text 1 Tim was ice-skating on brick ^nd where 1^6 met 



boys named E^nny and Chuck. They were having a .race and 

Ti|h slid over some thin ice ' and fell in. (5F)* 

«» : — — — t — ^— 1 

Text-J- One snowy day Tom, Charlie and Bill were playing 
hockey on a frozen over pond. Only Charlie wasnt very good 
•and he f e 11^ through—the ice'. (5M) . 

Text 3 Sam, Frrink and Lenny were playing hockey down in" 

- * '• 

the lake*. They were having alot of fun when all of a sudden 

- f - ■ ' _ .'. ' » ■ 

the ice broke right under Frank's skate.* He fell through . 

Sam and Lenny heard a loud noise ^ Then :, a :j^eam for- help , . . . 

(6M) : ' .->'.?" ■ V-y • • ' 

Suspenseful texts 

— .. P - - 

Text *4 ...While they were fekatin'g Tom 'a very, smart and 

> - - _ - - - - ' ; i * • 

thoughtful boy told Jim not to skate near the middle because 

* - • 

4he ice <was very thin and he might go. tKpough* the ice . Jim 

said that he would never fail through the* ice and then started 

skating to the center of the p6nd . All of a. sudileYi . crack, 

and Jim went through the ice .. . • . (6F) 
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..After skating for about 10 minutes, the sun came 



...... _ £ _ j _ . ■ 

out and without theifi knowing it,, starts ±6 melt the ice. 5 
Bo bewn tip sf&te very fast an^ thSij jslid r£gh£' into the , * 
sun 1 s^pfc^nd ; i |Ceii threw f htej ice-."*. . ( SM ) ; f 




« ■ .:.•;< • ^ ' 

* r - * - - - 3 ■ 

started to play ice hockey. While palying 

. . # ■ . 

Jeffrey ihx-t. tjie 'puck ^ftto t^e, snow. go get it, 11 he said, 



"We'll wait for you.herg," answered Charles and James-. 

; - - - - * - - * < ^ ' 

After searchi^i|^for ^feinutes Jeffrey called "Somebody 

come and help me look. 11 * '_ 

"I'll go-," said James. 

While searching for" the puck, Ja fljes and Jeffrey heard 

a cry for help . ' • k 1 *. ' 

— . ■ - * . 

"Lets . go see what is wrong," said Jeffrey. 4 

When>?tfiey got back on o the ice , t hey saw Charles in a 

■* 

hole in the ice. . . . (7M5 1 4 • . 

■ • r • * . - 




*Numbers and lettefljfi^in parentheses indicate' grade and- gender 
of author. Children's spellings and punctuation have been 
retairied. italics are ours and i^aicate instance of £ potential 
sujpen'se-generatin|| device As well as location of information 
about the story crisis (i.e., point where character falls 
through the ice). * - . * ' . 



a 



J^^f } eHildr^n^at - each gra 
type of suspehse-^enerfting device 



evel adopting each 



; .. Grade 



5 
6 

: 7 



2* 



Tjt>e : df "Suspense-generating device ^ ' 



premon- 
ition 

03 
05% 

0 8%"'" '' 
09% 
• 02%** 



thin 
ice 

04. ,' 

07 

18% 

20% 

18% 

0%. 




■t : 



trouble- 
prone , 

00 * 

04 

> 02% 
' 00% 
04% • 
04%* 



'delaj , 
in£H*>nra-» ^ ' 




total" 



00 • 

00 

00 

09% •* 

-•- 4 
21% 

22% •"- . 



*» r 




1 

25%, 
3-7% 
S3 
4.8% 



4 



0 
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.. Chapter Fi*?fe: GattSal^nd Motivational Structure in' 

Children's Texts*^'"'^ ; , 

. . . - . . _ .... . - - ,-*■ " 

• * ' • i* V . 

5 Most definitions of, wfeli.-f opmed Story structure ^includ^ 

the notion of causa.1 or motivational linkage. -For example. , 
Stein and Glenn, 1979, describe six ' components as forming ' 
-the prototypical storjj structure: 1) setting which .describes £ 
* a protagonist' s ^environment L 2) initiating event, which * 

marks a change in - the protagonist » s ettvironment ; 3 ) int^Vi : 

.V nai response whitfh describe* a protagonist's goals, motive^ 

" ' . '« •' * • '*'&' 

/L$> r *^ ns response to the, initiating ; event f# ') an attempt * » 

ln Wl ) lch a , Protag^pist Carrie's out the actions specified 

V>' V V • fc y the' "internal response; "W ? 'a consequence* Which' dei&ies 5 

. a protagonist 's^ success in carrying out the'^^jhpt* 6) jjj^ '. 

*« "a- reaction which describes a ^rota'gdh-isVs. .re^Ase- to tjie 

. consequences or its future implications. "As .can be seen a ' 

. -i' ' Motivational .and. causal linkages are specified at '.several " 

'^r>r 14 ' • • ■■ ■ ,. 

points: the internal response is primarily motivational 



' - ■ >r 
> 



while the attempt , "consequence ahd reaction are each causally 



linked to the internal response. More generally, w<f.ean 
see that in this framework ^ well-formed .stories are conceived 
primarily as goal-directed sequences of events: one of. the 
main components of. these definitions fk* a protagonist who 

f , 

is motivated to c^rry out some type of planful activity. 
Studies of story recall in both a?lult§ and children 
^ indicate that information about plans, motives and reactions 

. ; ' . ■ * '. ■ ■ * , • ■ • 

. G 

5-1 ' • . • . 



I 



LC 



0 
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. . - ' f 

is less, likely to be. remembered than information about 
initiating events and <^heir cohseq^lenc^^ (Glenn, 1378; ' : 

• ■ 41 5' ■ - ■ :; ' * 

Handler 6 Johnson, 1977; Mandler,* SojSl^her, Cbi'e S <3eForest, 

1980). Some have : ^rgu$d thdt^hile these categories may 

be omitted f i*b#F. actus*!* r^bail protoc<%fi > they are nonetheless 



: -•• ■ w ' ...... ~ r 

regarded by subjects aal "necessary p^rt <}f tory structure 

' , _ '. --. ■ . " . ; ... ■ _ 

v *and are omitted only ^cause they can be readily inferred. 



/jeverf results of#;Stein and Policast'ro (in press) ^suggest 
that plans and motives may not be regarded as essential' - 
to story structure ^fterVai'l. ' In this: study f adult School 
teachers and second grade children «werd* askfed to judge / ' 
whether texts- which cb^t^ined various combinations of story 

~' . ■ . - - _| - " _« ^ 

features could be .classified as stories. In both groups,, t , 
^fexts t^re judged to be stoMes ev^fi *rtien they contained 
*TO<hly such minimal ^feitures as . a specific animate protagonist., 



'^a description of Its* s^gifi^ acti^ti^s and some identifiable 
temporal organizat^fe ^( See J text -Vn& Table 5.1) Rejected 
as s/tqjpies\were> texts' witff ' inanimate protagonists , ; 



regarcfSels uf Whether or' not ' these contained I? set of specific 
activities arranged in. a causal sequence (text ^2 ,^?able 5 .1) 
as well as texts?~w3jth animate protag6nists and temporal 

, • . . ■ . 

sequencing but i^i^Ja/g^neralized rather than specific activities 



(Text: 3, Table 5;1). For our present purposes, it is important 

to note that texts %ere judged to be. stories if they contained 

■ * *_\ _ *_ 

animate protagonists and temporal sequencings regardless 

of .whether plans and goals were also described. .For teachers, 

but hot children, the presence of p],ans and goals made texts 

5-2 ' 



likeKbetter stories, but inclusion of explicit motivatip 
- information was apparilitiy not essential. 
- * Most of this work hat been conceptualized within a 
framework of text analysis and has addressed questions con- 
**fernii%g the nature of- a 'tj^ll-f ormed story and the role 
of subjects 1 expectations about story. structure in such ' >t 
activities as text comprehension ^ production and recall. 
However, story recall and production have . aiao bfe&l&jLised 
to provide evidence concerning subjects' skill in-constructing 
^ ^usai or logical rela£iofts. ^Biaget (1925/1955) 

* long ago observ^d^that early e lament a^r^age children seem 

to omit, inf ormataJW^about these ^relations from their texts 

■ * -■ - * *-■*-- - - '^ fyiif - r 

and aa*gu£d- that these omissions are eVld^fiiBSK children 's 




inability to Qpnetruct such relations.- ^Hm^om some recent 
investigations have supported Piaget 1 s^ conclusions ^fKuhrv v S 
Phelps , '£$79; Cotfrigan , 19 750 alfhqugh data vfrom bth^p ^ 

Studies, (e.g., .Trab&sE&q , Stein 6 Johnson, ;£l981) suggest 

iu..-' - '»' v * -, 

that children's omissions may have been more a function 
of the structure of Piaget f s stimuli than of children's 
level of cognitive development. 

Taken together, these* two lines of Research sugg^^t ; 
that our' younger subjects may be less likely than older ^< \ 
subjects to provide an explicit causSl or motivational 
structure for their stories , either because this is not * 
considered to jba^^B^j^^^fetial ^f€atuy^e .of narrative - or because 

• children have' difffcWty constructing the; requisite -underlying 

■ ;^ .: ■■ *■' . ■-■ ■•• . • - - . ■ 

logic. The purpose of the present set o;f analyses is to - 



0 
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determine whether, in fact 4 this is the case :. Do younger 
children provide explicit caiasal^on motiva^tibn^l information 
. about the actions in their stories and if so, is it' similar 
to the causal ; and motivational inffarmation in oijijer- children's 
texts? To whfift extent does the presentation of ^causal or 
motivational information o appear to be a stable feature 

of younger children's writings? Dbes it appear td^lbe 

_ ; \ ^ \ • • - ^ ; i . ;. 

: essential to their :conce,pt" pf ^$ory? ^ * " J ; . 

^ __ _?_g ^_ '_ '. ;■ 

Before going on to describe . our data^ however, it w 



is important 3£b remind the reader of the typ'e of motivational 
constraints inherent in our story s-timuli . The cartoons 
specified a course of action fqii^wing the, ^p£.ident f which 
was intended to* ^e interpreted as an 1 initiating evei^j&J . '-. If ' 
children were to provide „any '.jiiot ivat ipna^l^/or pSxisal linkages V 

^I^I^HKbrpcQur in ^the^f or^m of: internet/ responses • ° 
o/dfeO t . However j~it was possible that children 




would find 'other* oroortunitiefeAto provide motivational 
information, and we\ wished to ass'ess the^-extent to which 
children took advantage of these as we£l S ><Jta initial reading; 



of the' texts in our corpus revealed ttiSt chi$^tren did indeed "j • 
add other motivational information which could be categorieed 
as follows: information concerning (1) why children, were . . 
at the beach or frozen pond a- (2) why the* aceielent occur§c|; 
(3) why the first "^scue attempt failed; (4)' why the second 
attempt succeeded; (5) why the rescui^.a|Jj^nent Tcoif of rope 
or hockey stick) happened to be availaiS v ,A co<_t^feJs§$eme 



for .motivational Information was therefore developed 'Which* 
evaluated presence or absence of these post Hoc categories 
as well as the category termed' 1 internal response. 1 (For 
details , see Appendix D,; ) 



v Two coders, worKlh^ independently, evaluated each ,t^xt 

* ' _ - r ~'i~ _^ l* —— - l . " ■ , ~ ■ • % 

for p|psence -oiS^^ce' of ea<^ type* of motivational information 



Codet^achreved aihftrintercoder reliability of 8 7% overall^ s : v 

■ - ; ■ , • . V - 

with relialj.ia^t-Jfee. ranging from 79% to 106%* depending on . , 



type of text, and *£yp^ of motivational informal? 

In our.fir^t set of* analyses we in^e s t iga t e d>l£ftp extent $ 
v .avearag^^antf above-average v . v^'^/t; *' \ y " 

ta^which/ ch^ljJren af each gratfe level incorporates:. -thlls 7 $ 



VariouS\Tyj>4»s of motivational' iq jpyma t ion arr^p 4:he ir tex't* 
Table 5.2 shows -^toe percentage ^of^chijl iLitf^lided - ; & . 

at least . one type of motivational; dij^^^^^BPfi^at each. g%$fak ; 
i<evel in both 'Skating' and boating* stori<3^ "■ As can "be seen,?' t V"* 
the percentage of children is fairly high, "even amdng fotfftth. I'W 

and- f rf^tfi graders ~. This suggests . that even among our ydunger 

• ■ i" : - _ ( - * . ■ . ■ 

writers inclusion of explicit motivational information is 4 - 

a fairljr common feature qf story writing. 

Table 1. 3 provides a rp©re clS'ta^fed picture of the type v 
of motivational information included by children alk-the 
various grade levels ✓ As can be seen, in !both skatJfcg and 
boating. stories, children were more likely ta include in- 
formation about wh£r the accident occured and characters 1 
inteMl 'response to the accident than, other types- of information. 
As children get- older, they are also more likely to include 




Ji' : 




infot>&ation abbu] 

. . * / ■ > » 

and (in the ease 

attempt failed. ' 

mc^tivationdl inf ormati 

p^rts of the story. Amc^g 1 

information, tends to clusKkn. around ttfe point of crisis , 



»l^||.at .the beach or. ,the pbnd ; 
' ' ' ' -^-^ w "V_the ; firsts^eseue 



th^W^Sf^^etic^ for 
cbhc£fttr<lte<S in 'the earlier 



unger children, jnotivational 



involving inf Jtmat ion' •"•about why the accident qccured and 
characters 1 internal response to the crisis. As children 
• get older, the use "of motivational information extends 
into earlier parts of the story to include information as 
to why characters have appeared in these-, settings as well. 1 



# 
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Current theories o£f story structure would lead us to ^ 
expect that, of all types of motivational information, in- ^ 

■ • formation .about characters 1 internal response to the accident 

. * • : 

would be the most frequent. However, as Table "5.3 ^shows^ 

this is not really the case. Although information about 

clte^tcters 1 internal response was certainly frequent, it 

■ was no -more frequent tftan information about why the accident , ' - 
occured (e.^g;., information that the ice had melted or that 

; a strong wave had sent the boat out to sea) or (among, older 9 
/children) why the characters had come to these setting^ ^ . ^ 

Oh the whole, then, while characters' internal response 
to the accident is certainly an important element in these - 
younger children's stories, it would probably be more correct 
: to say that the younger children's use of causal and motivational 
information tends to cluster around the story crisis, involving 

. \ . . , ; 5-6 * \ ; . ;v>: - • ., * - 



not ji 



^formation about characters* pips, arid responses to " 



1116 ' C1 ^ iS alS ° CaUSal information about how the crisis 

VbccureT lathis sense, development of' explicit causal and 
motivational linkages -mirrors the' development of dramatisation 
and detailed text realizations which also make" their first 
appearance in the crisis portion of children's texts. ' 

"But if the data in Tables 5.2' and 5.3 show that causal 
linkages are fairly common in children's texts (at least 
~ after the third ^r fourth grades >, 'it "is unclear from these - 
.data whether writers are consistent in their use of these 
linkages: Do they use .the same type of cauQl linkage from 

Our seconds-set *j£f analyses 



one composition to the* 

■ & t : .. . • . ■ : 

addresses this question 



^£ °°? e ? rom " a sample, "of -tftind through • eighth . ■ 

average and atoyefeaveraee^ ' >Q * - 

grade/ subjects who c0m£& $^h skating and boating stories 



in the 1978-79 corpus f (See Ta^f e -2 .| rf:iata ' f or each sto 
eons ist of a Mjg&§ eompfttefi . sd: that for 



each category, of causal injfori 

a score of 1, 2^ or 3 depending on-^het*ier the particular 
information was absent, partial or f ully^realized. (Criteria- 



Jhjg^a texts was assigned 

if ' 



f 9^' determining^ ^whe^ier information |^s partially or 
laMzed *re described in AppencTix D.) - 
oufv^ 



oss 



W ^ipsl^ana lysis, *we were cu^ious^o know wheth^^ 
thff^ fcd|aX amount causal ihformatiorf remained stable atf£" 

)e ilat'a* consi^^^/of ,tfie ^fetal causal 

Dn cat ego 








\ ■ 
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Scores / 0 i.f ^afch age group ^re compared ,. us^Lng a repeated 
measure of variance design, with tyVffe&f story 



as the ^p^tecj measure . < The analysis _reueJS^^fin 
effects- 71 ^ bcrtn grade (f ,»^7.5S 5 p= . QOivp^JPstory type 



)•>_ ^ ? ..^ 1 > 2 1 8 i^m s ^ilp^ ) 
(f =10. 8 i ^„025/ with boating st^r^ producing mdre causal 

Informa^V^ than th^BHkhg sto^y boatirf|i8 . 52 ; ~ - 

X skatitfS ^7^9H?*^ > i^ ^M ph Newm^n-Kuehls analyses revealed 

hb sighSj-fe^rrc differences at th§ ^05 rLqvel among grade 

----- ^ -^'-<<\-' - • ; ' 

means, tmvW^in Table 5.4 show Xnot surprisingly) that 
as chiiS^f* got older, they tended to produce more causal 
in format^/* v *. 



Sep^^^a analyses of grade a. fid story effects for the 

six diff^P^nt *typss of cau^a3^ii>fo^jnati6h conform to 

' _ -'- . " * * " '* • ' ^ 

th£s pat%r^, with boating sfcories consistently resulting m- 

1 ' ' + < * r 

in great^ VLOUftts of eacH type of causal information at * 

eacl^jgraA$ ^evei* One exception, however, was in' the case 

of d^for'^r^^n about the cause of the accident where there 

"^was no sjkty \f icaAlr difference jacross sifo^y^ conditions. * * 
^ For* ^ most part , theri^chijd^en^Cere not consistent 
in their- of particular types of causal linkages:- presence 
of ©ne tftf <?f linkage in one text: did not predict its 

. presence %\\e> other.**" 





JlTo^some^ij^^ ,» this la^k of consistency may 

have beef^a jfujiction £f^he^rade levels sampled and % m 
K, / - tlve^ f act hfiH *h£ chiWren m our -particular age range. 



I ' \ - - - ■ • - . -'•-V.J 

were ' jus * *tfifc process -of learning to produce explicit 
C|Lusai % :i l%^ge^\ For* t-tests of data from the individual 



To summarize * -then , explicit cau§a± ajid mbtivatiQ^i.% 
linkages appear to be a fairly common feal 

texts after about * the ±hird or fourth grade level. ^W^rr exit 
definitions of well-formed story stj*ii|f^ure would -predict 
that among these, in'&ei^nal responses^to initiating events 
should be especially prominei^b. White $tiese were/fcertainly 
common', other types of caudal or motivational linkages were. 

' : ' _. ' ' • ___ & _ r * . 

also frequent. Tfiis suggests that while, children do* apparently 
sep the need for .explicit description. of the catjsai linkages 



underlying a temporal sequence of eygnts * their; nation of 
wh^t~ constitutes an appropriate %et j6f linkages. is somewhat 
broader tfran that specified by current story structure 



definitions. Moreover, the data suggest that whil^ presentation 

1 ; ■ „. ' .... • .; ji < • _ < . - ' .. * ■ ;v - 

of explicit causal ii^formation Is surely a feature of children ^s 

" ' - . - ~ 1 * . ~. • -, <•&„::-.' * - 

^. narrative strategy, the 1 * amount and ,type of information 

included fjp any "particular story seems to depend-more on its ,.. 



coWtenf^ (and perhaps on other feature^ of the compfrfcing 
situations) .than on any highly genial i zed or abstract %^ 
setWf contenlf-^ree principles. 



* *jr ■ ._ .. 

(footnote l 9t <?ont ^) grade levels stibw that^while there is 

a consistent overall tendency for boating stories to contain 

V ' - - 

1 information than ^J^ting stories, the differences - 
at, the individual grade levelf '^gni^ibant only for children 



more^causa 

in the middle ©f^our age range. (See Tables. 5) In both 
; the youngest tthircp and oldesfc~$seven1»h and eighth) grades , 

. ; . i * • : ' .- * . . _ T _'m , . " ' ' 

these differences are not' statistically significant. 
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(foptnote #'»: : cont.) In the former ease,* this lack of significance 
may represent a floor effect* reflecting the vf act that 
third graders produce relatively little causal information,, 
under any circumstance; In the latter case* however , the 
result may reflect ttfe fact that children have become skilled 



enough in their use of causal information to have developed 

• ._ f., - k 

some strategies that are applicable across £ wide range 



of situations. That the direction of the differences 
{regardless of their level of _si^fef icance ) is consistent 



/ 



tiori that the amount 



across all,- age groups reinforces j|he xd> 

of fcausal linkage in children ' f-Jflj^xt^ does reflect particular 
content 4nd writing sr$^uations"^»However , phe lack of significance 



in differences observe 




oldest subjects' may point 



:*fco the beginning of some fairjgy stable content-free strategies 



for using causal information fjrrparrative texts 
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Types p€ narrative texts (from N. L. Stein S ;: M.- Pdlicastro, 
inpress) : 



Text 1 Specif inanimate protagonist ; specific activities ; 



temporal sequence 

Alice lived £^twn by 
down. by the beach '.Jj fcf h 




Everyday Alice went 



sea shells. Then she 



built a sand -das tie . *Then she toolc a sun 
went for a. swim. .Then she went -home . 



. ' -'Then she 



J: 



{ 



Teyt 2 Inanimate protagonist, specific a*c t i f> ri s -> ' t e'mpor a 1 



sequence ■ ■ \. : j • . 

; ■■■■ The baTl 'rolled down the hill / >It hit % ^fie window 
in the hojuSe.- The y window broke into p^ecps. , RaiTi^ppure d 



through th,e window and flooded the rdom-. Soon the fijpnitttre 
f 16*^e<4 out leaving; thie.'^b^Cm barren. 



Text -3 "Animate protagonist, general actions; 3ri&.: temporal 
sequence • '* w " ' . . 
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Table 5.2 . . ; . 

Percentage of children at each grade level including at least 
one type of explicit motivational information in a story 



Type of story 

Grade skating boating 

3 .'' 314% 48% 

<+ .59% \-9% 

5 64% ' 62% 

6 76% 69% 

7 74% 79% 
'8 68% 78% 



: . . Table 5.3* v 

Percentage of children' at each grade level including each 
type of motivational information .• * :: 



Skating stories 
Type of motivational information 



ide 


i* 


2 . 


* 

■ 3 


4 


5 


6 - 


.3 


0.5% 


30% 


0% 


07.5% 


05% 


19% 


4 . '< 


09% 


53% 


0% 


06% 


0(5% 


49% 


5 


28% 


56% 


11% 


6i% 


'is% 


51% 


6 


46%. 


6)3% 


15% 


05% 


23% 


42% 


7 


51.'5%" 


59% 


- 2 5:% 


06% 

* 


: 25% 


55% 


8 


30% 


54% 


21% 


06% 


19%' 


56% 



c 
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Boating stories 
Type of motivational information, 



ade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3 


19. 5% 


44. 5% 


11% 


06% 


0% 


34% 


4 


37% 


37% 


26% 


0 6% 


0 3"% 


36%. 


5 

t 

6 


41% • 


3.7.5% 


.41% 


09% ' 


07. 5% 


5 9% 


'47% 


64% 


40% 


11% 


11%- • 


56% 


7 ' 


43% 


61. 5% 


46% 


14% 


09% 


74% 


8 


52% 


5 3% 


34% 

r 


17% 


17% 


69% 



1= why characters are at the beach; 2= why accident occurs 

3=why 'first rescue attempt fails; 4= why second attempt succeeds; 

5= why rescue implement is at scene; 6- internal response. ^ : 

• ' '' S3 ■ 



Table 5-.H , , 

Mean causal score at each grade level, skating and boating 
stories combined 

i ■ . : • • - • 



Grade X causal score 

3 6.44 

4- 7.12 

5 8.18 

6. 9. 59 

7 9.28 

8 8.88 - 
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' Table- 5.5 * 
Differences between skating and boating causal scores 
at each grade level (skating - boating) (t-test for 

correlated samples) • 

- " . » 



d.f 
3 0 
28 
65 
6 

50 
54 





✓ 






Grade 


t- 


score 


probabi! 


3 


-i 


. 84 


. 075 


U 


-2 


• 51 


. 02 


5 


-4 


. 10 


. 0001 


6 . 


-2 


.11 


. 04 ' 


7 




.28 


.21 


( 


-1 


.7 • 


.09 


total sample 


-5 


.43 - 


. 0001 
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ehapter Six: Endings: 'how children describe the significance 
of narrative ,^vents 



Along with causal linkages, most definitions of well- ' 

formed story structure include the notion of story resolution 

or information concerning the significance of narrative 

, events . For example, Stein. S Glenn, 19 7 9/ include as a 

- j ■ ■ ■> 

final component in their description of well-formed story 

' . - _ ._ _ _ - 

structure an element termed "story resolution" which provides 

information about a protagonist 1 s response to the outcome 

of an initiating event, its future or iongterm consequences * 

or some general lesson or moral to be drawn from the pro- 

y 

ceedings . 

Studies of story recall in both children and adults 

indicate that while the consequences of an initiating event 

are generally veil recalled, information 'concerning characters 

respons.es to the outcome or its Iongterm consecjuepce is not. 

(Handler S Johnson, 1977; Glenn, 1978) Moreover ,< one study 

of narrative structure in elementary children's spoken stories 

indicates that it is rarely present in these production^ . 

OStein S Glenn, -1982) By contrast, analyses, of .anecdotes in , 

conversational discourse* of preschool arid elementary age 

children indicate that in this situation children often 
1 

convey to their listeners information about the significance 
of narrative events . (Umeker-Sebeok, 1979 ;- Menig-Peterson S 
McCabe; 1977) This suggests^ that even very young children 
: • ' 6-1 k ' 



m havqj some appreciation of tjhe way in which statements of 

1 



s^gnifipance are constructed, even ;iJ they fail to understand 



their role in well-formed story structure. 

Given these studies, *e would expect to find few state- 

___ t - • 

ments concerning the significance of events in the nar- 
rative writings of elementary age children although thpy ' 

might begin to occur more frequently In the texts of "our 

>- [ j_ 

older subjects. The present analyses are intended "to deter- 
mine whether :in fact these' expectations are correct: Do / 
story* resolutions or statements of significance occur in 
the texts of younger writers? if so, to what extent are 
they similar to the types , of story ■ resolutions provided 
by children in the junior high school years? . 

- An initial reading of the texts in our ' 1978-79 rhetoric ' % 
corpus indicated that if 'children included any type of " ' 
information about the significance of events, they did so in 
one of the f ollpwing, ways : (1) they described characters 1, 
feelings 'about the rescue (text 1, Table' S.l); (2) they . 
desqijibed the short-ter^n consequences of the accident (in- 
dicating, for example, that the skating victim went home to 
warm up) (text 2, Table 6.1); C3) they described the long-.^> 
term consequences (indicating for example', that the skating 
victim became iii) (text 3; Tabi^ 6.1); pr (4) they cjrew 
ah explicit moral or lesson, (text 4, Table 6.1). Two o^her * 
"types of texts occured as well. In one, (5) children concluded' 

with information about what happened to characters after 

- - - _ * - ^ - * - 

the accident , but made no attempt; to link these activities to 

any consequences of the preceding events . - bn^ke children who 



tell us that characters, were cold, frightened prill* these 

J 

' _ _ v 

writers proceed as if nothing untoward had happened, often 
telling lis. that characters were happy and having a wonderful 
time (text 6, Table 6.1). Finally '(6) some children 
produced texts that contained no concluding statements at 
all, telling us only that the victim was pulled from the 

< ice or pulled to shore (text 5 Table 6-1) . 

BaseM on this initial reading, a post hoc scheme for 

\ analyzing children's story endings was developed. (For 

details, see Appendix E) Two coders, working independently, 

* . * - _ c 

attempted to assign all stories produced v by average and 

.above-average writers in the 1978-79 rhetoric sample 

__♦ _ . . _ ._ -. - f 

to one of the six ending categories described above. 

Coders achieved an intercoder reliability of 86%, with 

reliabilities ranging from 100% to 72%, depending on the 

type of tetft^and type of ending category . ^ 

In our first analysis, we investigated the extent 

to which children at the dif f erent /^^de levels provided 

various types of endings for their teWt^: did they provide 
' _ . (categories^ 

coherent story resolutions/ in format iok^lbout unrelated 

\* (category 5) V. -) , (category 6) 

subsequent activities/or no concluding ^formation at all/. 

As can be seen from Table 6.2, the major_\ty\of children 

at all ages did provide some type of coherent resolution. 

Moreover, children in grades three through. tflve wer_e "^bout 

as likely to provide coherent resolutions chil^fcen in T 

grades six through eight. 



X 



• . T ? b ^ 6 -^shbws .the percentage of children at each . 
gr^de. level Who provided each type ofSstory resolution, 
(invmaw^cases, childreh provided more than one type of 
resolution* / - ) As can be seen, 

the' two sets of stimuli /elicited somewhat different types 
of -story resolutions: -In 'response to the skating stimuli, 
writers at .most grade • levels were as likely to convey in- 
formation about characters' emotional reactions to the 
crisis as they were "information -about long- or* short-term 

s ^ '_ - 

consequences. In the boating stories, however, writers 

\ ■ • _ _ . 

at every grade level were more likely to convey information 

t \ . 

about characters' emotional responses than they were about 

various other consequences. In both stories and at all 

grade levels, children were ^least likely to provide readers 

with 'a moral or lesson. 

In a second analysis, *we compared the ending information 

provided by children producing stories in both conditions . 

(See Table 2.9) For this* we assigned each text a 

numerical endiiyg score, based on the amount and type of 

information provided: texts were given one point for each 1 ** 

type of coherent resolution information provided but were 

"given jrio pointsT^if they contained only unrelated information 

■ s 

Ccategory 5) or no . concluding information at all (category 6). 
The range of possible scores was thus. 0-4'.' Ending scores 
for^texts in each story condition were then analyzed using \ 
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\ 



a repeated measures analysis of co- variance design, with 

type of story as the repeated measure and number of words 

> - . /. * 

per text as the co-vari^te. Results show no significant 
effect for grade level but do show 'a significant effect 
For story type (f=3. 98; d.f . =1, 128; m.s .= 2.02; p=.0S), 
vftth skating stories resulting in significantly higher ending 
scores (X skating=l. 21; X boating= 1.07) 

OVerall, then, the data suggest that amount 'and type 
of story resolution depends on story content and specific 
writing situation, a conclusion similar to that obtained 
in analyses of causal and motivational information. Unlike 
the causal data?- however, these analyses reveal no significant 
gr*k<^p differences: at most grade levels in* both story 
conditions the majority of children provided some type of 
coherent resolution for their stories. This suggests 
that by middle elementary years * resolutions are part of 
most children's story-writing strategy. , 



Table 6;1 ,: 
Examples of types of story .endings ? 



Type- 1 Description of characfe^s fe.ielipgs about accident's 



> V 



outcome . s i \ ~ 

It was around December wfien it happened. three boys 
were going to practice fqr a hockey game. They were about' 
to start whe Bob did some fancy twirliftg and fell in the 

. ... !t. : ~ ■ ' ' y 

ice. Doug anfl Steve got nervous. They ran to a ; tree and / ; 
broke off a branch. When th^y gave it to Sob it broke 1 
By now £ob was terrif ie^^Steven go j: one of the 'hod key 
sticks and pulled Bob but with Doug holding him. 

Bob missed *the* hockey game but he was glad he was alright 
(5F)* ' ' ■ 



Type- 2 Short-term consequences of the accident 
* One d£y 3 boys Paill, Chris arid Joe went ice seating. They 
went on March 4 , J19G<3 . They went on a frozen lake in 
Massachusetts . 

/ When fhey got to the lake Chris said, "The ice isn't 
very thick. " > 11: 

1 > - ; %- * ; 

"It's okay 9 " said Pa^l. . : - * * 

.,' :So they: skated and skated a^d all of a sudden Chris and 

-* y ? _ 5 ■ 

Jod^ heard: \ ■-' ■ . 

"Help^" screamed^Paul , "the ice broke. 
"ehJisP let's go get a twig," (So they did) said Joe. 
It didn't Work. v • ' 

yf Let's pull him out with the hockey stick," said Chris, 



Table 6.1 
(cont . ) 



I't worked. 



When they got him out they went home . &hat_ k- story 
they told th^ir mothers 1 (5M) 



Type 3 Long-term consequences ' 

One clay Jason, Jesse and Steven went skating in central 



park. T£ey Went realey earl^y so no one else was there. 
Jason did a ^trick arid the^ice broke. Steven and Jessee 
were panacked. They broke off a branch and handed it to 



him but the branch broke. They got a rather large log 

but it broke also. They there hockey stick and handed 

r _ 

it to him and he wa's pulled out. Then the boys Went home. 
Jason was sick f o r-^th^^a-st^ -e> f that week witlw t he f lew^- . 
(5M) * / 



Type U t Story moral; or lesson 

One day three boys the age of 12 where playing ice hock 
they egnored the sign saying DANGER THINaICE. ^e^ played 
for- quite awhile when John said look at\me skate and fell 

wright into a crack the other boys saw this they heard 

v ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

him screaming help! help! Bob 6 Mike said hold^pn a minute 

and returned with a stick 6 said hold on we will pull you 

4 

out. He held on^but all of a sudden oqpash the stick broke 
in^half help me he .yelled! Bob quickly ice skated toward 
.the hockey stick 6 said Mike hold on too me 6 pull they 



Table 6.1' 

(cbnt . ) T : 

= - 1 - - - . ' -' ' 4 ' ' 

pulled S .got him but quickly S safely! The moral of the 

story is dont play where voure not supposed to. ( 



Type 5 No ending; Story ends with the information that 

the child has been rescued 

One day on a frozen pond there were 3 boys . 

There names were Peter, Craid and Harvey. They 'loved hookey 

so they had a hockey game. The'n they decided to take a 

brake. But all of sudden, Harvey fell right throug 

the ice into the freezing water. Craid and Peter were in 

% _i 

shock, there was a nearby tree they brooke a branche off 

79 * 

of the tree, they brought it over to Harvey but the branch 

? ; 

brooke, Harvey wa£ to heavy. So Peter, thout of the hockey 

sticks, Craig raced over and. picked up a hockey sticjc and' - 
brought it Oyer to Harvey they both pulled §o hard that 
they fell flat on the ice the second time \hey pulled and 




Type 6 Ending that seems irrelevant to the events -surmounting 
the accident ^ ■ ■ 

One day 3 boys decided to go Ice skating. They went. : * 
down to the frozen lake S started skating. All of. a sudden 
one of the boys fell in the ice. His friends went to help 
hinfbut they couldnt pull him out. Then they saw^a tree 

^went over and pulled a branch off.* They told their friend 



to pull on the o^rher end *of . the stick. He pul^d as hard 



■'■■■'a&i'W- J • 

\ ;' . . Table 6.1 

Y^||.r.- : - <eont ~. ) " I : 

as he could but the stick broke; Then the friends saw 
V a hockey stick. They told the boy in the ice to pull on 
it> - He pulled £ pulled and finally they got him out. 
Th^tiyree friends then went out to lunch.- It was the 
best: day fever. (6F) 



-'■? ^Numbers and letters in parentheses indicate grade and y 
gender of rauthor . Spellings and punctuation of children 
have* been retained.' Italics are ours and indicate relevant S 
portions qf text. y ( 
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f : Table 6.2 

Percent of subjects at each grade level showing coherent 
resolutions* irrelevant resolutions, or no concluding 



information 








I , . 

Skating stories 


_ 




^ Type 

— * 


of resolution 






„ no « , 

resolution 


irrelevant 
resolution 


coherent 
resolution 


Q 

O 


32% 


12% 


56% 


4 


27% 


. 13$ 


60% 


5 


34% 


18% 


; 48% 




13% 


23% 


i 54% 


7 


08% 


- 17% • 


75% 


8 


33% • 


11% 


56% 












Boating stories 






Type" 


of resolution 






no 


. irrelevant 


coherent 


Grade 


resolution 


resolution 


resolution 


3 


42% • 


10% 


48% 


4 


32% 


07% 


ei% 


5 


35% 


07% 


58% 


6 


23% 


15% 


62% 


7^_ 


09%, 


09% 


82% 


8 


27% 


07% 


76% 



no 
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„ * ' i Table 6; 3 • 

Percent of subjects at each grade level producing each type 
of coherent story resolution* 



Skating: Stories 

type of coherent story resolution 

characters' short- S long-term story 

Grade feelings consequences moral 

3 39% 3**% 11% 

. 32% 30% : 15% 

5 27% 21% 13% 

6 52% 46% 20% 

7 69% 34% 24% 

8 53% 18% 13% 

Boating Stories 

type of coherent story resolution 

characters 1 short- 6 long-term story 

Grade feelings consequences moral 

3 1+7% 14% 0%% 

t+ i+9% 12% 03% 

5 56% 21% 10% 

6 i+5% 23% i 17%. 

7 79% 30% 13% 

8 71% 17% 08% 



*Many subjects produced more than one type of " ooherent . 
story resolution per text. 

Q 
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* Chapter Seven: Rhetorical* Complexity in Relation to Other 
Measures of Children's Developing Literacy Skills 

In previous chapters we have charted certain age-related 
changes in children 1 s narrative rhetoric , paying particular 
attention to changes in children's use of dramatization, 
expository description, causal structure and commentary 
on the significance of story events. In the present 
chapter , We consider relations among these various aspects q 
of narrative rhetoric and other text and subject variables. 
In our fiVst set of analyses, we examine the relation 
between various measures of rhetorical complexity and 
such other measures of children's developing literacy as 

. _ ____»_ __ _ _ _ ', 

grade, reading level and current editing and writing skill. 
We then examine the relative contributions o€ various 
measures of rhetorical complexity to story length and 
content. 1 Finally, we examine the stability of these 
relations across two separate writing sessions. 

A number of subject and text variables are entered 
into these analyses. Subject variables include author's ^ ( 
gender, grade level^ current reading level (as determined 
by a subject's most recent standardized reading score), 
and teachers 1 estimates of subjects' current writing skill 
(see'fTliSpter Two). Subjects' performance on ah editing 
task (described in Miller, fiartlett, Hirst, 1982 3 ) provide 53 



■'•This task required that children _ed_It_ eight short paragraphs , 
each containing some problem- in text coherence . These involved 
ambiguous co-referencing or a missing subject or predicate. 
Editing tasks twere administered to all children in the study 
at a separate Isession after all writing tasks were completed. 

' ' 7-1 



ii 



, an index of current editing skill, with possible scores ranging 
from 0-8. * 

Text v ariables include story length .(number of words 
per text), story content (skating or boating events)- and 

fi 3 ve measures of rhetorical complexity. Choice of measures 

i>? ■ 

is based on our analyses of age-related changes in rhetorical 
complexity, as described in Chapters Three through six 
andgj^ncludq : . 

Damount of direct quotation, measured as the number . 
of quotational "turns" per text (see Appendix B). Texts 
were scored according to ;the number of different ,t turns, ,, 
with texts receiving a score of D if no turns occur e d , 
1 if there was one turn, 2 if there were two to fou r turns, 
and. 3 if ther^i were more than four. 

2 ) number of dramatization features at the point of 
crisis. Four features were tallied: use of direct 
quotation; information about characters thoughts or feelings; 
use of verbs that contain as part of their meaning the notion 
of haste, urgency or fear; and use of an adverbial to 
indicate sudden onset (see Appendix. C) . Stories wer>e 

given ft score of 0 if ho features occured, 1 if one feature 
occured, 2 if two features occured and 3 if more th^ n two 
features occured. * 

3) amount of causal information, as determined by 
presence of any of the features identified in Appendix D- 
Texts received a score of 0 if no causal information occured , 
1 if one causal item occured, 2 if two items occured and 

3 if more* than two were present. 



H) number bf conunents concerning the significance 
of story events, as determined by the presence tff any of the 
features, identified in Appendix E. Texts received a score 
of 0 if no features occured, 1 if one feature pccured ,- 
2 if two different features occured and 3 if more than two 
occured. 1 • 

5) total rhetorical complexity, computed as the sum 
of the four separate indices of rhetorical complexity 
(items 1-4, above ) . - fc 



\ 



In our first s^et of analyses, we use multiple regression 
techniques to examine the effects of text .and subject var- 
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iatoles on various measures of^hetorical complexity. Looking 
fiijst at a sample of third tfirough eighth grade average 
anfl above-average writers, we find that while 

story length ^always make is a la#ge and significant 
contribution to the prediction of rhetorical complexity, 
certain subject variables also make significant contributions. 
(Table 7.1) ; Moreover, the -pattern of contributing sub ject 
variables, differs for the skating and boating texts. Thus, 
while grade is the only subject variable contributing to 
the prediction of rhetorical complexity in the skerting corpus, 
author's gender replaces grade as a contributing variable 
in the boating corpus, with female gender being associated 
with greater complexity. 

Analyses of subject variables in a sample of fifth 
through seventh grade above- and below-average writers 
results in a somewhat different pattern of predictor variables 

1 J i 



(Xa^le 7.2) Generally, the variables predict more of the 

variance in^rh^torical complexity of. the skating stories 

and less o^v the Variance in boating stories than was the 

case in the third through eighth grade sample. Moreover, 

grade disappears as a predictor variable in the skating • 

stories , a .finding which is not unexpected given the 

narrower grade range of this sample (.5-7 vs. 3-8). 

Writing level emerges as a predictor variable for two of * 

the rhetorical measures in the skating corpus (amount of 

causal linkage and statements pf significance) but predicted 

none of the boating rhetoric. Reading/ predicted amount of 

crisis dramatization in skating stories' and amount of causal. 

information in the boating corpus. Author's gender remained 

.appedictor of boating rhetoric, with female gender once 

'again associated with greater rhetorical complexity. Gender 
* » 

also predicted amount of crisis dramatization in the skating 

corpus Finally, contrary to our expectations, 

story length failed to predict amojunt of causal information 

_ _ • tw- 
in the boating corpus. 

Taken together, Tables 7.1 and 7.2 indicate a somewhat 

different pattern of subject variables as predictors of 

/ rhetoric in the two stories, with variables associated 

with amount of schooling or level of writing skill serving 

as frequent predictors of rhetoric in the skating corpus 

and author's gender emerging as a frequent predictor of 

rhetoric in the boating corpus. The reader will recall that 



all characters in the boating story were female while ail 

characters in the skating story were 0 male. One possible 

r - * - > - 

explanation for the effects of gender in the boating corpus 

may lie-in children's differing responses to the two writing 

situations: while boys and girls may write with equal 

rhetorical complexity about male characters, boys may have 

difficulty producing complex rhetoric when asked- to write 

about girls. In any case, it is clear that rhetoric 

produced > in, response to the skating stimuli was more likely 

than boating rhetoric to be predicted by s-uch indices of ' 

4 __ of writing skill, 

children s developing literacy as grade and teachers \. estimates/ 

We can also speculate that measures of rhetorical 

co^lexity in the skating corpus may provide somewhat ' * 
better indices 'of children 1 s current level of literacy. 

A second set of analyses concerns the extent to which 

v 

rhetorical complexity contributes to^tory length. He know 
from previous analyses of the^e stories that as writers 
become older and more skilled* the length of their stories 
increases; (Chapter Two; see also Bartlett,' in press ) ^> 
What we don't know, however, is the extent to which use !j 
of specific rhetorical features contributes to this X 
increase. Texts could conceivably increase in length 
without increasing in rhetorical complexity. Observed 
increases may be due to other factors such as increasing 
fluency or syntactic complexity or even dn increasing 
social maturity that may manifest as an increase in the ; 
amount of social .interaction portrayed in text. The 




purpose of the present set of 

. ^ .... - ,i. ■ • . _. i : r ' . 

is to assess the contribution of specif ic'i^hetoricai 
features to story length relative to the contri^tions 
of certain subject variables which index more fcenerii aspects 
of children's developing literacy and social maturity. . f 

In our first analysis, we assess the- relative contributions 
\o% av^hor's gender, grade, reading level, editing skill 
and Vsd of four rhetoric variables (amount of quotation, 
dramatization at the point of crisis, causal linkage .and 
statements of significance) to the length of third • through * 
eighth -grade average and above-average skating and boating 
stories • As can be seen, in Table 7.3, rhetoric variables 
made -significant contributions to the prediction of stor^ 
length in both tyges of stories even when such subject 
variables as grade and editing skill are included in the 
regression equations. This suggests that increases in 
length are hot simply due to age-related increases in 
fluency or social complexity of . story content , but may also*' 
reflect specific changes in rhetoric. However, Table 7.3 
also shows that the relative contributions of rhetoric and 
sub j ect variables differed in the two story co'ndit ions : 
While grade accounts for more of the variance in length^f 
boating stories than any rhetoric variable (except perhaps v 
amount of quotation), three rhetoric variabfes (statements 
of significance; causal linkage and amount of quotation) 
account for more of the variance in skating story length 
than grade or any other subject variable. This suggests that 

7-6 
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rhetorical complexity may contribute 'relatively more ' 

to the composition of the skating than /to the boating stories. 

* — - ^ 

. - Analyses of texts produced by fifth through seventh 
grade above- and below-average writers resulted in k less- 
ening of the contribution of rhetoric variables. (Table 7.4) 
For one thing , the number of rhetoric variables making 
significant contributions decreased for both types of 
stories. Moreover, the relative contribution of grade 
also increased. The stories continued to differ, however, 
in the relative importance of subject and rhetoric variables 
in the regression equations. While writing level and author's 
gender contributed significantly to the prediction of boating 
story length, grade was the only subject variable to con- 
tribute to the prediction of skating story length. This' 

. _: _ . ; / _ j>_ '_ 

finding js all the more striking when one recalls results 
^f Bartletti in press (see 'also Chapter Two), who found 
that grade and writing skill level had independent and 
significant effects on length 1 of both types of stories* 

V _ 

Especially in the case of skating stories , however, the 

■ *< 

present analysis indicates that differences in length that 

..__*- / 

were accounted for by a general literacy variable (writing 
level) may be better accounted for by specific measures of 
rhetorical complexity. This suggests, once again, that 
rhetorical considerations may have played a more important 
role in the composition of the skating stories than such 
.other aspects of composing skill as might be indexed by 
such subject variables as reading and writing leveJ 
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-and editing skill. We might also note that author's gender 

made an independent contribution to the prediction of 

bdating story length. It wi|ll be recalled that gender 

contributed to measures of rhetorical complexity in both 

the third through eighths and fifth through seventh grade 

samplers (tables 7.1 and 7.2). The fact that gender continues 

to contribute to the prediction of length even after measures 

of rhetorical complexity are entered into* the equa|:i^n suggest 

that (for the 5-7 above- and below-average writers , at^ least) 

gender contributes to other aspects of length as well, 

perhaps affecting such aspects of content as amount "of 

- - - \ _ _ _> 

social interaction among characters or amount of descriptive 

material- 

A final set of analyses concerns the question of gen- 
eralizability : to what extent do variables observed in one 
writing situation predict performance in a second? Are 
rhetoric variables observed in one story good predictors 
of the length or rhetorical complexity of a ^f6ry written 

at another time? Is their relation to subject variables 

\_ L:_l L> 

similar in the two conditions or does the relation change 

wh3h variables are used to predict length or rhetorical 

_ 

complexity in a second story? 

In one analysis, we examine the extent to which rhetoric 

variables observed in one story predict length of a secoj 

story in a sample of average and above -average third through 

eighth grade writers who produced both skating and boating 

stories. Table 7.5 shows the extent to which length of each 

7-8 v 




story Is predicted by ^rhetoric features of the other as 

' _ _ ^ _ * 

well as by subject variables, common to the two. As can 

y • • . i 

. be seen, skating story variables predict more of the variance 




rhetoric measures make sigrp-ficant contributions to the 
prediction of boating story length, only two boating story 
measures (amount of quotation and causal linkage) predict 

r ^ 

skating story length. Final ly* when we compare relative 
contributions of subject variables in the two equations , 
we find beta coefficients to be fairly similar, with betas 
for editing skill at .^Ll ^and .13 and for grade^ level at .36 
and .30 in equations predS^ct^ng length of skating and boating 



stories respectively. 



Not unexpectedly, rhetoric measures taken from dne 
s.tory predicted more of their own story's length than they 
did the length of a second stoiVy. (Table 7.6) However, the 
relation of predictor subject variables to rhetoric variables 
did differ somevjhat under the two conditions. ^For while 
the beta coefficients for editing skill did not differ in 

the two types of Equations, the beta| for grade r level show 

_ _ _ _ 

some interesting variations: . Although betas for grade level 

in equations that predict boating story length were the 

same, regardless of whether they appeared in equations 

with rhetoric variables* from the, boating (grade beta= .31) 

or skating (grade beta^=. 30) stories, betas for grade level 



in equations that predict skating story length did differ, 

depending on whether they appeared in equations with rhetoric, 

variables from the boating (grade beta =.36) or skating 

(grade beta =.21) stories. As ? can be seen in Table 7-6, 

the relative contribution of grade to skating story length 

was considerably higher when used in conjunction with 

rhetoric variables from the boating story.. This pattern 

» j 
of results suggests that while rhetoric measures from the 

. . i 

skating story are about as good as measures from the boating 
story in predicting boating story length, boating measures 
may be less generalizable or less typical of a subject's 
usual narrative rhetoric. 

Analyses of fifth through seventh grade above- and \, 



be low-average writers' .texts reveal a very different pattern 
of results. (Table .7.7) As can be seen, none of the rhetoric 
variables predict story length. In each case, -ptory length 
was predicted by a combination of three subject variables: 
grade level, gender and writing level. VThese results are 
unexpected, since two boating Rhetoric variables (amount 

of quotatibn and dramatization at the point of crisis X predicted 

. _ . i-isv-i, ■: v_ _ . . 

boating stQry length and t^iree skating variables j (amount of , | . 

quotation, causal information and dramatization a t the point 

- - ; — ' 

of crisis) predicted skating story length (Table 7.4). Moreover, 

./ _ : 

the pattern of subject variables is also difficult to explain 
on the basis j>f other analyses, since gender and -writing leypl 
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in equations that predict skating story length did differ, ; 

depending on whether they appeared in equations, with rhetoric. 

variables from the boating (grade beta =.36) or skating * 

(grade beta =.21) stories. As^ can be seen in Table 7.6, 

the relative contribution of grade to skating story length 

was considerably higher when used in conjunction with 

rhetoric variables from the boating story.. This pattern 

— ' » j 

:>f results suggests that while rhetoric measures from the 

. i 

skating story are about as good as measures from the boating 

story in predicting boating story length, boating measures 

nay be less generalizable or less typical of a subject's 

_■ - \ 

isual narrative rhetoric. 1 

Analyses of fifth through seventh grade above- and \, 

>e low-average writers' .texts reveal a very different pattern 

W ... 

>f results. (Table .7.7) As can be seen, none of the rhetoric 

'ariables predict story length. In each case, f5tory length 

x ' - 

ras predicted by a combination of three subject variables: 

rade level, gender and writing level. ^These results are 

nexpectedT since two boating Rhetoric variables (amount 

f quotati6n and dramatization at the point of crisis)' predicted 

. _ . : . ■: _■ v_ _ 

oating stQry length and t^iree skating variables ■ (amount of , | 

uotation, causal information and dramatization a t the point 

f crisis) predicted skating story length (Table 7.4). Moreover, 

he pattern of subject variables is also difficult to explain 

n the basis^f other analyses, since gender and -writing le.v^l •** 
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Taken together, the results of these analyses point 
to several conclusions.' For one thing, it is clear that 
rhetorical complexity makes • a significant contribut^||j| 
to the increase in ^story length observed in grades three* _ 

(I ■ " 7 

_ _ . ' ■_ . 4jc_ . 

through eight and that this contribution is independent 

of the contributions of such subject Variables as author's 

. > _ ._ _ _ 

gender, years <$£ schoolings general level of literacy (as 

indexed by reading and writing level) and editing skill. 

This suggests that the effect of knowledge of narrative 

rhetoric (as indexed by our fdur measures of rhetorical 

complexity ) . may be somewhat independent of the effect of 

other literacy skills (as indexed by teachers' judgments 

pf current writing ability, standardized reading scores 

and performance Sn an editing task). The data concerning! 

the stability and generalizability of children's narrative 

rhetoric are more difficult to interpret , for while rhetoric 

produced in one situation (the skating story) predicted 

s 

length and rhetorical complexity in another (the boating 
story), the reverse was not true. Moreovdr^ the ^relatively 
idiosyncratic nature of children's boating rhetoric is 
underscored byythe finding that whiie % various features 
of the skafing story rhetoric were predicted by subject 
variables likely to index children's general level of 
literacy (i.e. , grade and writing level ) , boating rhetoric 
was predicted only by author' s gender, a variable whose 
relation to level of literacy is more difficult to establish . 
■ 1 ' 7-12 ' V. 
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At the moment, it is unclear why these differences should 

occur, but thefact that they did has important implications 

- . ■ *- 

for writing assessment since it demonstrates the significant* 

effects of apparently quite subtle differences in elricitation 

procedures on thef representativeness and reproducibility of 

the narrative rhetoric likely to be obtained. 
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Table -7.1 ' . 
Forward stepwise regression analyses of rhetorical complexity, 
skating and boating stories produced by 3-8 grade subjects 
of average and above-average writing skill 

m «■ 

\ 

»_ i ■ 

Predictor text variable: story length 

Predictor subject variables: gender, grade level, reading 
level, editing skill 



Skating stories 

Depend- beta f-to- 

ent var. • Predictors Cum R coeff. remove d.f. 

1* V " words . 54 .73 . 329.41 1,284 

2 words .27 .52 106.76 1,284 

3 -words .23 .42 49. 77 " -2,283 
. K grade , ; .24 .12 4.4' 

4 words .17 .30 24'. 72 2,283 
grade .22 .24 16.6 

5 words .20 J .51 73.35 2.283 
grade .22 * .13 4.69 
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Depend- 
ent var . 



,'2 
; 3 
4 



i 

Table 7 . 1 
(cont . ) 

Boatihg stories 







beta 


' f-to- 






Predictors 


• — • 2 

etun R 


coef f . 


remove 


d.f . 


P 


words 




.62 


172.17 


2,269 


ftftft 


ginder 


.42 


-.11^ 


4.99 






words 


,.27 


.52" 


• 

100 . 97 


1,270 




words •* 


.18 


.42 • 


58 . 04 ' 


i»270 


ft** 


words i 


.10 


.21 


9.23 


2,269 


ft** 


gender . 


.13 


-.20 


' 8. 91 




*** 


Words 


.10 • 


, ' . 2 9 


25 . 29^ 


2 ,269 


ftftft 


gender 


.12 


-.12 


4.50 




** 



*Depen<Jent variables: 

1-total rhetoric score 

2=amoiint of direct' quotation __■ ' ^ 

3=amourit of dramatization at the point of crisis 

U=amoun% of causal information • 

* 5 "number of statements concerning significance of events 

**grqbability is between .05 and .01 S V 
* **probabi i it y is less than . 01 

Note ; Only predictor variables with f-td-,enter at a f J . 05 or 
less level of significance are entered into J the .regression 
equations ' 1 'r ;; \ \:. -t x 




Table 7.2 

Forward stepwise regression analyses of rhetorical complexity, 
skating and boating stories produced by 5-7 grade subjects 
of below- and abOve-average writing skill * 

- _ - ; % . - 

Predictor text variable: story length 

Predictor subject variables: gender grade level, reading 
level, writing level, editing skill 

Skating stories 

Depend- -. beta f-to- 

ent var. Predictors Cum R coeff. remove d.f. p 

1* Words .55 ; .74 129.00 .1,105 *** 

2 words K * .35 .60 58.4 ' 1,105 *** 

3 words .215 .30 9.6 3,103 *** 
reading .26 .25 7.12 . *** 

'.gender'' .29 -.18 4.10* ** 



words .26 .45 27.76 2,104 *** 

writing .30 .20 5.57 . *** 

words! - .17 .47 26 . 72 2,104 *** 

writing. .21 ' .21 5.36 *** 



Table, 7.2 
(cont . ) 



Depend- 




2 • 


beta 


£-to- 




1 


ent var* 

<> 


Predictors 


Gum R 


coef f . 


remove 


d.f . 


P 


i 


words 


. 37 


.57 


55.87 


2,111 


ftftft 




gender 


.40 


-.17 


4.96 




a*a 


2 


words 


.22 


.47 


31.18 


l*li2 


it it it 


. 3 


words 


.23 « 


144 


27.23 


2 ,111 


AftA 




gender 


. 26 


-.17 


4.21. 




Aft 


4 


reading 


.075 


.27 


9. 21 


2 ,111 


A* A 




gender 


.11 


-.18 


4. 03 




Aft 


5 


words 


.09 


.30 \ 


. 11.31 


1,112 


Aft A 



*Dependent variables : ' 

1-total rhetoric scorg 

2=|unount of direct quotation ... . . • > ;.-- 

3= amount of dramatization at the point of crisis * . 
**=amount of causal_informatiori . \ . • - 
5=number of statements concerning significance of events 

• __ __ ! %. 

♦♦probability is between .05 and .01 '% 
♦♦♦probability is less than .01 

Mote: Only predictor variables whose f-to-enter is at a . 05 
or less level of significance are entered in the regression 
equations 




Table 7.3 

Forward stepwise regression analyses of story length, 
skating and boating stories produced by 3-8 grAde subjects 

4 

of average and above-average writing skill 



Predictor text variables: amount pf direct quotation, amount 
of dramatization at the point of crisis, amount of causal 
information, statements concerning significance of events 

Predictor subject variables: gender, grade level, reading , 



level, 


editing skill 










Skating 


stories 


.r - 




Depend- 






beta 


f-to- 


ent var 


Predictors 


Cum R 2 1 


coaf f . 


remove 


words 


* quotations 


.27 


.29 


38.52 




causal info. 


.44 


. 24 


31.7 




significance 


.51 


■ .29 


52.81 




grade_Ieyel 


.57 


. 21 


22.25 




dramatization 


/59 


.18 


15.06 




editing skill 


.60 


.09 


4.86, 




• ; Boating 


stories 






words 


grade 


.30 


.31 


41. 89 




quotes 


.44 


...30 


37.71 




causal info. 


.48 


.17 


14.35 




dramatization 


.50 


.16 


11.42 




editing skill 


.52 


.12 


. 7.02 




. significance 


.53 


.115 


6 . 57 


**probability is less than 


.91 . 







d . f 
6,279 



6,265 



ft* 
ftft 
ft* 
ftft 
** 
ft* 



ft* 
ft* 
ftft 
** 
ft* 
ft* 



Note : Only predictor variables with f-to-enter at -a idB^br less 
level of significance are entered into the regression equations 
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Table 7.4 • 



Forward stepwise regress .ion analyses of story- length, 
skating and boating stories produced by 5-7 grade subjects 
of below-* and above-average writing skifrl 



Predicted? text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount 

__ __t __ • ' 

of dramatization at the point of crisis, amount of causal 

information, statements concerning the significance of events 



Predictor subject variables: gender, grade level, reading 
level, writing level, editing skill 

Skating stories 1 .; 



Depend- 




Beta 


f-to- 




ent var.' 


Predictors ^Cujn 


coeff . 


remove 


d.f . 


words 


i 

quotations; .36 


.39 


34.47 


4,105 




grade level . 5 5 


.33 


24.93 






causal info. k .63 


.29 


21.04 






dramatization . 6 5 

%•*» 


.16 


5.76 






'.Boating stories 




> 





words grade .32 .46 46.12 

< quotations .44 .23 1^.72 

writing level .51 .20 8. 2* 

•dramatization .54 .18 5.81 

• • l gender .56 -.14 4.13 



ft* 

ft* 



5,108- ** 
** 

** 

** 

ft* 



**probability 'is less- than .01* * 



Note: Only predictor variables with f-to-enter at a .05 or 
less level of- significance' are entered into the regression 
equations te 
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fable 7; 5 s 

Forward stepwise regression analyses of story length using 
rhetoric measures from one story tb predict length of a 

- - * 

second story 

Sample: skating and boating stories produced' by 3-8 grade 
subjects of average and above-average writing skill 



Predictor subject variables: gender, grade level, reading 



level, ,iting skill 



Skating stories 

Predictor text variables : Amount of direct quotation , amount 
of dramatization at the point of ' crisis , amount of causal 
information, Statements concerning the significance of events, 
as computed frbm these subjects' boating stories •• 

Depend- > " 2 . Beta ^ f-to- ' 

ent var. Predictors Cum R coeff. • remove d.f. 

skating 

words grade 

boating quotes 
" causal 
editing 











^6 


. 36 


35.24 


4,220 ** 


. 33 


.27 


22.85 


** 


.35- ' 


.It 


w 6.02 


** 


.36 " 


.ii 


.4.07 


ft* 


V ■ - 






> 
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Table 7.5 . 
. (cont . ) 

i. ..... .... * . .... 

Boating stories 

Predictor text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount 

of dramatization at the pbiryt of crisis, amount of causal 

( ■ 

information, statements concerning the significance of events 



as competed from these subjects' skating stories 

Depend- Beta f-to- 

ent var. Predictors Cum R coeff. remove d.f, 

boating « , '.' 

words grade ,3(3 , 30 26. 84 % 6 ,218 

skating quote .3? .18 8; 79 ; 

" causal .4*3 c .23 ; 18 . 53 V 

\ -editings ,45 ,13, 8.02 * : ; 

skating drama. . 47 ;17 8.15 

11 sign. .48 ■ *1 12 • 5 .51 ; 



**prob£bility is less than .01 



Note: Only predictor variables with ^f-to-enter 4t a .05 
br less level of significance are entered into the 
regression equations 



Table 7.6 • ; " 

1 

)arison of beta coefficients from equations J in which 

^ ■._.■'»• 

-_- -- -- _ 

rhetoric measures predict length of their.. own stories and 

\ 

length of another story 



Depend- 
ent var. 

skating 
words 



J 



ent var. 

boating 
words 



Skating" stories 



Equations in which 
text variables are 
computed from skating 
stories (Table 7.3) 



Equations in which 
text variables are '_ 
computed from boating 
storeis (Table 7 . § ) 



variable 



beta " 

coefficient 



variable 



beta 

coefficient 



grade _ • 21 

Skating quotes .29 

skating causal . 24 

editing . .09 

skating sigh.' .29 

skating drama. .18 



R =.60 



grade _ _ , -36 

boating quotes *|7 

boating causal .14 

editing ^ .11 



.36 



Boating stpries 



Equations in .which 
text variables are ^ 
computed from boating 
stories (Table 7.3) 



T 



Equations In which 
text variables are . 
computed from skating 
stories (Table 7.5) 



variable, 



beta . • _ . 

coefficient variable 



grade ." ' • 'li ;.• 
boating quotes, .30 \ 
boating causal ;.±7 



grade 
.si 



editing : 
boating drama, 
boating sign. 

' : R?=.53< . 



;i2 

•16-. 
.115 



skating causal 
editing 
skating drama, 
skating sign. 

R 2 =.U8 



beta 

'coefficient 



.30' 

.,18 

.2,3' 

.13 

.17 

.12 
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Table T>7 . 



Fqjpw^rd* stepwise regress! v- analyses of story length using 

L-___LJs^_ ----- --- ' - y ' : • • \ 

rhetoric vrie^sufres frdnv ofte stbry -to predict lerigth^of ? 

_ *_ •.. ,* * •' - ' / ; ■ • - • 

^ second story " ' • . * ' , , 

i - \ v v 1 ; - , : - •. *< ; i ; . 

• * • - r '• _: \. . • - ■ * ■: ■ 

.* , * *> if j » ■ 

-• , ■ - " . \* - •'. : — • . i-j ,4 •■ J/ _ ■ 

Sample : - v skating and boating ,.st#ries produced by 5-7 grade 
subjects of be>low- and above-average^/writing skill 

0 ' " - ' 

Predictor* f subj eat variables: gender, grade level, reading 
level, v writing le*vel, e4iting skill* <■ 



K :.. : > Skating stories ; . • > 

PredictCi? text Vjapiables: dfoount of' direct quotation, amount 
of dramatization at the point of crisis, anj^unt of causal* 
information* statements concerning ±he significance of 
eVents , as computetf form these* "subjects' boating stories „ 



Depend- /. ._ 

ent var . / /Predictors* \ 



Wo 



.-gender •••";; > 
writing \Ievel 



- 2 
Cum R 



*.275 '"■ 



.40 



Beta ; 
coef f , 



-.30* 



22 



f-to- 
remove 



38.73 
7 . 24 



d.f 

3,88. 



Table 7,7 • ■'• v% 
( cent . 



Boating stories 

Predictor text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount 
of .dramatization at the point of crisis » amount of caxj^al 
information, statements concerning the significance of 
events, as computed from these subiectSj'- s3ca£irtg stories 

Depend- _ Beta f r to- 

erit var. Predictors Cum R coeff . remove €.f . 

boating ' 

words grade - .26 .58 39.08 3,88 

■ writing level .$1 .31 15.2 3 

( - gender .MB -.28 * 12.38 



^probability is less than .01 



Note ; Only predictor variables With f-td-enter at a .05 

or less level of significance are entered into the regression 

equations . 



•• Table 7.8 

Forward stepwise regress analyses of^ total rhetoric ^ 
scores using* component rhetoric measures obtained from b^ne 
story to predict tot^l rhetoric score of a second st&ry 



Sample: skating and boating stories produced by 3-8 grade 
subjects of averager-and abpve-average writing skill r 

Predictor subject variables-: gender, grade level, reading 
level, editing skilj. 

Skating stories 

Predictor text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount 
of dramatization at the point of crisis, amount of causal 
information, statements concerning the^ significance of 
events j' 5s Vcomputed from these subjects ' boating stories 



Depend- ._ % 2 Beta f-to- 

ent var. Predictors 1 Cum R coeff. remove d.f. 

skating total . _' * 

rhetoric score boating quotes .88 .'27 ' ,17.18 2 ,22 

^ . editing .105 .15 ;\>5.76 • 
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Table 7.8 
(cont . ) 



Boating stories 

Predictor text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount 

of dramatization at the point of crisis , amount of causal 

* ■ 

information, statements concerning the significance of 
events, a^-compu^ed fr:om these subjects' skating stories 

2 Beta f-to- 



Depend- 
eht var. 



Predictors 



turn R' 



coef f . 



remove d . f 



boating total 














rhetoric score 


boating 


causal 


.17 


.15 


5.9 


5,219 ** 




boating 


quotes 


. 22 


.21 


9.33 






boating 


drama t. 


.27 


.22 


9'. 9 5 


** 




grade ' 




. 29 


.17 


7 . 14 


** 


4 - 


boating 


sign. 


. 31 


.12 


4. 13 


** 



**probability less than .01 
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Table 7.9 

Forward stepwise regression analyses of total rhetoric : £ 



scores using component rhetoric measures obtained from one 

_i s __ _ . . . . ' • _ . 

story to predict total rhetoric score of a second story 

Sample: skating and boating stories produced by 5-7 grade 

subjects of below- and abover-average writing skill y 

Predictor? subject variables: gender, grade level, reading 

ievef, writing level, editing skill 

t 4 

Skating stories 

Predictor text variables: amount of direct quotation, amount, 

> 

of dramatization at the point' of crisis , amount of causal 

information, statements concerning the significance of ■ ^ 

events , ' as computed fygyx these subjects boasting— stories 

Depend- i ' _. - * 2 Beta f-to- ; 

ent var. Predictors * Cum R. ^coeff. remove d.f. 

" f * 

skating total . , < „ - 3 pa 

rhetoric score %fender • .16 ^ -.32 12.17 » 

f . grade * . 27 .29 10.1.6 

; % boating quotes _ .22 »\5.59, 

- • * . ■ Boating stories f ' V> ; 

Predictor tefct variables: amdTjTit of direct quotation^ Amount 

of dramatization at the point of crisis, amount of causal 

$ r / : _*__ . - - ; 

informatfc^V statements concerning the significance of 



events, as W&feuted from these* .subjects 1 skating stories 

xs d~ ' > 9 Beta f-to- 

en? 6 var. : y /' Predictors ' ' Cum R coeff. remove d.: 

- ■ i- ■ 

boatting tOt;a3> > . n _ 0Q 1 9 qu 3*88 

rhetoria s.core gender -17 -.33 12.9* 3,88 

reading level .28 .30 11.87 

. ;» . ... skating quotes .33 . 2i> •-, 



^♦ipiHjbagpytity- is less than .01 



Chapter Eight: The effects of various narrative voice 
constraints on Coherence and complexity of children^ 
narratives 

The research to be reported in this chapter concerns 
age-related changes in children's ability to sustain a 

narrative point of view under conditions of varying complexity 

s 

Its purpose is to examine the effects of different situational 
•constraints (including voice and content constraints) on 

coherence and complexity of, narratives written * by children 

' > 

in grades three through six. 

Teachers and ^valuators of children's writing seem - 

- - ' : - -L - _ ' ( 

to agree that the ability to develop and sustain a narrative 

voice is an important aspect of writing development. (e.£. , 

Moffett, 1968; Britten et al, 1975) The skill is viewed 

as essential in its own right but also as an important* index. 

of children's growing social development * ' particularly 

their capacity to appreciate the ideas and feelings of 

others. These soci«l skills- are viewed by many as fundamental 

to Writing progress since they are thought to underly 

students* sensitivity to audience and hence their ability 

to engage in effective communication. 

1 But while current theories of communication and 

socialization have emphasized the importance of students 1 

skill in maintaining various points of view, developmental 

research suggests that this skill may not be well developed 

until at least the end of the elementary years. Piaget 

has argued that children in the middle and upper elementary 



grades are still likely to have difficulty coordinating 
information from several, different frameworks or perspectives 
since they may have a tendency to "center" on one '• 

while losing sight of the other. (Piaget S Inhelder", 196 9; 
Laurendeau 8 Pinard, 1970; Flavell et al, 1969) It is not 
hard to imagine that this would lead to difficulties composing 
narratives from ah invented character's point of view, since 
authors must differentiate their own knowledge of events 
from that available to the narrating "voice" and maintain 
that differentiation throughout the many, often difficult 
activities of composition. Under the circumstances , one 
might expect that as content becomes more complex, children 
might have difficulty maintaining a differentiated point of; 
view and might tend to lapse' into an "ego-centric" 
simplification, perhaps one in which the narrative voice 
begins to assume a stance more or less identical to that 
of the author. Similarly, if (as Piaget supposed) maintaining 
a differentiated point of view requires considerable cognitive 
effort, then one might also expect that maintenance would 
result in simplification of other aspects of composition such 

V 

as syntax, vocabulary, cohesion or content. 

The development of 'skill in maintaining different 
narrative ^perspectives has received relatively little 
systematic attention. Children 1 s ability to sustain a 
narrative point of view in simple "expressive" discourse 
has been assessed i\ several of the exercises reported 
by 'the National Assessment of Educational Progress in writing . 
(NAEP, 1978; Klaus et al, 1979) For example, in the 1973-74 



assessment, nine year olds were asked to pretend to be a 
pair of tennis shoes and to tell what the shoes might 
think and feel as they are about to be picked up by their 
owner; Seventy-four percent of the nine year olds demonstrated 
an appropriate narrative voice by referring to the tennis 

shoes consistently in the first person and 56% were able 

\ 

to incorporate a fair amount of detail concerning 'a relation- 

■■ ^ s ^ 

ship between shoe"" and child. This suggests that by about 

fourth grade, the majority of children are able to sustain 

a consistent narrative voice in simply structured ("expressive") 

text. However * it is unclear how children' in this age 

range might respond to more demanding situations that stipulate 

a more complex content or more complex relationships among^ 

various characters. Developmental research suggests that 

as the situation becomes more cmoplex, elementary age children 

might have difficulty maintaining narrative coherence. 

As well, we might expect to find inconsistencies in narrative 

: i. _ \ 

voice or a tendency to simplify story content. 

The experiment to be reported in this chapter is designed 
to evaluate the effects of more complex narrative situations 
on the coherence and content of children's stories. It 
compares content, consistency and coherence in situations 
where children must write either from their own (author's) 
point of view or from the point of view of a story character. 
It compares* as well* situations in which children write 
from the point of view of 1 characters who have full knowledge 
of story €S vents with situations in which children write from 

m 

the point of view of characters whose knowledge is only partial. 

- . . L 

8 " 3 Hi 



As in our previous studies, children write narratives about 
events pictured in two cartoons. In this experiment | half 
^ the subjects at each grade level are asked to write from 
their own (author's) poijit of view an^ half from the point 
of view of a designated (focal) character. Story elicitation 
was- designed so that each subject wrote one te>jgt that focused 
on events^ befalling a character with full knowledge of the 
story action and the • other on events befalling a character 
whose knowledge was only partial - 

• ' " $ " 

*, Methodg . 

Subjects consisted of 15 9 third throug;h sixth grade 

- students from sixteen classrooSs in two Mew York eity 

Public schools; 1 At each grade level there were 20 subjects 

wtiP wrote both stories in a character's vbiqe and 2 0 who 

wrote in their own (author's) voice, except at the sixth 

grade where only 19 subjects wrote in their own (author's) 

voice, (See Table 8,1) To insure that subjects at each grade 
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^In all, tasks were administered to a total of '146 children: 

grade number of classrooms total number of Ss 
3^*— ' 4 116 

4 4 ' * 125 

5 • .' 5 133 

6 3 72 
Subjects were randomly selected from the pool of eligible 

participants at each grade level. 

8-4 
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level were comparable in current writing skill, we obtained 

teacher evaluations and selected our samples so that half 

at each grade in each condition were judged by their teachers 

to be average in current writing skill and half, above-average. 

To insure that children were at least roughly comparable 

in other literacy skills, we included in bur sample only 

* 

children who wer4 reading on grade level or above according to 

• 1 

their most recent standardized .reading test. 



1 This sample enables us to test hypotheses concerning age- 
related differences in children's ability to sustain a nar- 
rative voice. Our original design called for us to investigate 
differences between more and less skilled writers at each 
gr'ade level as well. For this we intended to compare performance 
at each grade level of 15 above-average and 15 below-average v 
writers who were roughly comparable "in other literacy skills . 
To insure comparablity , we intended to stipulate that all subjects 
be reading on grade level of above . As was the case in our 
1978-79 samp we were unable to obtain many third ' and fourth 
graders who were below-average in writing but reading on 
grade level. Moreover, at all grade levels, below-average _ 
writers tended to be below-grade readers as well. -As a result, 
and despite the fact that we canvassed 18 classrooms containing 
more than 500 students, we were able to obtain data from: only 
3 8 eligible below-average writers, thus making it impossible 
to follow our original design. (See Table 8.2) 



\ . . 7 ■• . 

o ■ 

Materials All subjects wrote two narratives about 

events pictured in two eight-panel cartoons. Each depicted 
a situation involving an adult caretaker who carelessly 
allows its young charge to get into troub^^*and two children 
who rescue the endangered character.- In 6ne case , the 

_ r . __ . 

events occur at a zoo: a zookeeper allows a monkey to escape 
and the monkey is rescued by two boys who manage to catah 
it as it falls from "a dangerous height. In the other , 
events occur at a swimming pool: a mother allows her baby 
to crawl onto a diving board and the baby is rescued by two 

girls who manage to catch it as it f allsf^owards the water. 

_ ' 

In both cases., the action is organized in such a way that 

the adult caretakers are unaware of the potential danger 

to their charges *&nd t}>us have only partial knowledge of 

, _____ - ... . ' 

events. <The cartoons are reproduced in Appendix f!) Each 

cartoon was designed so that either the adult caretaker 

or the child rescuers could be construed as protagonists. 

Thus, in one condition-subjects could be told that a given 

cartoon was "about what happened to" the adult and in -jrhe 

other, "about what happened to" one of the child rescuers. 

Procedures Each child wrote two stories, one involving 

an adult protagonist in one content situation (pool or zoo) 
and o$e* a child protagonist in the other content situation. 
Half the children wrote both stories under instructions 
designed to encourage children to adopt a character's voice: 

8-6 
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they were told to "pretend" to be the designated protagonist 
and "to tell what happened to you." The other half wrote 
under instructions designed to encourage the use of their 
own (author's) voice: they were told to write stories "about 

A, _ 

what happened to" the designated protagonist. 1 (Full * 
'instructions are reproduced in Appendix F) The instructions 
were counter-balanced across the two types of content 
(pool and zoo) and two protagonist conditions (child and 
adult) so that roughly half the children in grades three 
through five wrote about the adult and child protagonist 
in each condition. Counter-balancing was not possible in m 
the sixth grade author's voice condition, due to a lack of 

sufficient sixth grade classes. The resulting design is 

- '- 2 ■' ■ 

presented in Table 8.3. 



We had initially hoped to have all subjects write in all con- 
ditions, but results; of a pilot study indicated that when 
children were asked to write in a character's voice at a 
first session, they were likely to write from characters' voices 

at subsequent sessions, despite instructions to write subsequent 

• ^ - 

stories from their own perspectives. Thus it seemed best to 
use narrative voice as a between subjects variable. ' 

^It should b'e noted that while narrative voi Je always Appears 
as a between subject variable , type of content and type of 

protagonist are confounded, (i.e., There are no subjects who 
wrote about child protagonists in both the pool and zoo conditions 
or about adult protagonist^ in both.) Confounding effects 



(footnote 2* continued) can be assessed', however^ through 
separate analyses of child and adult protagonist stories 
in designs^ that treat both content and narrative voice 
as between subjects variables and thus eliminate within- - 
subject variables. The # resulting designs are: . ' . 

• , V • . ■ ' ■ • 

Child condition 
Character ! s voice 
Pool content ^°o consent 




10 
10 
10 
10 



10' 
10 
10 
10 



Author's voice 
Pool content Zoo content 
10 10 

12 8 
9 
0 



Adult condition 
Character's voice 



Pool content 
10 

' id 
10 
10 



Zoo content' 

id 

10 
10 
10 



Author's voice 

Pool content Zoo content 

10 i..o • ; .•• v 

11 . ?: 

19 0 



Zoo content condition 



Grade 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Character's voice 
Child focus Adult focus 



10 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 



Author' s voice 

Child focus Adult focus 

10 id 
8 12 

11 9 ' . 
19 - 0 
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Grade 
3 

S 
6 



Pool content condition 
Character' s voice 
Child focus AdUlt focus 
10 10 

id . io 

10 io 

id ..io 
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Author' s voice 
Child focus Adult focus 

id . 10 

12 8 

9 , 11 

n >' 19 



lis 



Tasks were . administered % one of the researchers 
(J.CiWi) in children's Classrooms as whole-group activities 
. on separate days about a week apaaft- Children were allowed 
as much time as they wished to complete their compositions. 
Actual writing times varied from tf # 3 0* f to 38 1 30" , with 
author's voice stories taking slightly longer than character 1 
voice stories to complete. (Table 8.4) , 

Results 4 

Our first set of analyses examine the extent to which 
designated characters actually function as protagonists in 
children's texts. Reasoning that protago'nikts should Cby^, 
definition) receive the mpst attention in a text * we used - r 
as one index of protagonist Status the relative frequency 
with which a designated character was actually mentioned;. 
Reasoning that protagonists should also take the most 

active* role in narratives and that" one/ index of activity \ 

•- 't ■ . * ■ ■ 

is -.the extent to which references to a, charactetf'are encoded 
as sentence subjects, we also measured .the relative frequency 
with which a designated character appeared as subject of a 
finite verb. Both measures were calculated as difference 
scores', computed as the number of references to a designated 
character minus-^the^nxiniber of references to, the ^ next-most- 

C footnote 2, continued) These designs have been used to 
assess possible confounding, as indicated in the text. 
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frequently-mentioned character; Positive scores would 
thiis indicate that the designated character had functioned 
as a protagonist {according to our criteria) while negative 
scores would indicate a more uncertain status. 

/ • . > 

Relative frequency of mention scores are presented 



.i in Tab^e 8.5. As can be seen, designated characters were 
mentioned more frequently than other -characters when 

x children were asked/ \o writ ; e ,in that character's narrative 
voice, ; Hoye^yer, .this was npt;J ! the case when children were 
asked to write from their own ( author * s ) perspective. 
Statistical reliability of these differences was assessed 
by a three-way repeated measures 'analysis 6f r ,co- variance 
with grade level ( 3-6) and narrative voice (character's vs. 
author's) as between f^bject variables; type of protagonist 
(child vs. adult) as a within subject variable; and numbed' 

■ . • a S 

of words per text as co-variate. The analysis revealed a 
ma\n' effect for voice (f=20. 96; d.f .=1,150 ; p^. 0001; m.s.= 
S44.39) and for type of protagonist (£=15.31; d.f .=1,150; . 
p=, 00.01 ; m.s.=252.61) as well as a voice x protagonist 
interaction. (f=8.77; d.f v=l,150; p= . 004 J m. s . . 75} . 
As can be see? from Tables &.i and 8.6, while character's 
voice and; child" protagonist res in • the greatest relative 

frequency of mention for a designated character, the two, 
together markedly increased frequency of mention. Possible 
confounding of content with type of protagonist Was assessed 
in separate analyses of child and -adult protagonist stories 
*" with grade level, story content ( zoo vs. pool) and narrative' "..,'>.:, 
\ • Voice as between subject variables. No statistically 

.... s-ie .'■)-•/■' ' '•>••,.. .' ■ 
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significant effects for story^content were observed in 

, ■ - 

thes* analyses. . * 4 > > 

Sentence subject difference scores are presented in 
Table. 8.7. As can be seen, designated characters appeared;. < 
more frequently as subjects of finite verbs than did the 
next most frequently mentioned character in virtually all. 
conditions'. An analysis o f/ co-variance with grade , narrative 
voice and type of protagonist as variables and words as 
co-variate revealed only a main effect for narrative voice 
(f=8.54;d.f. =1,150; p=.bb4; m.s'.=135.4) with character's 
voice resulting in the larger difference scores (X characeter 
voice = 2.'93$ X author's voice=l. 63) . Separate analyses of 
child and acjult protagonist ~texts revealed' no confounding 
effect for story content. ; 

Taken together, the data are equivocal .. Whii§ dfes'ignatec 



characters achieved protagonist status on both me'as'u 



es i,n 



the character's voice condition, only one measure (ssritefic? 
subject store ) ^indicated protagonist status in th£ author's 
voice condition. Thus, the extent; to which designated 
characters achieved... protagonists status in that condition 
remains uncertain. At the moment, we are unable to explain 
the dif f erences^obta£n£d orr these two measures. . 

. - ' t • £ ..: ' ' ; 

Our second set -of analyses examined The extent to . 

writers ;used an. .appropriate narrative voice. Children* * 

writing in the* character 1 s voice condition had been in--, 

structed to adopt the role of that character, telling the 

story from that character's point^bf- view. Essentially, this 



required a first person narrative with tfie narrative v6'ic*e 
belonging to the designated protagonist,. Thus^ we would 
expect most references to the designated 'character to 
be encoded in the first person. (See examples, Table 8.8) 
While irisTf^uctibris in the author's voice 'Condition t"£6 
write about" a designated character) did hot actually stipulate 
a third person narrative voice, evidence from our 1978-79 
r "^ n corpus would suggest that when children in this age range 

are given such instructions in a cartoon elicitation situation, 



they ; >( use a third person narrative voice about 

expect most children in the author's voice condition to 



80% of the tim^l^iible 2.6, Chapter Two). Thus; we jni^ght 



use a third person narration. One consequence would be 

. ; ' ■ ; • . . . ' vj ■ .... f > :.■ ' ; • 

that most references to the designated protagonist . would 
be encoded in the third person. /(See examples, Table 8 ; 8 ) 

References; to designated 1 characters in the two conditions 
were examined in a four-way repeated -measures analysis of 
oo-varianc4 with grade (3-6.) and narrative voice as between 
subjects Variables; type, ¥ 6f reference to designated character 
(first person vs. third person) arid type ,of designated 
protagonist (child vs. ac|ult) as within subject variables; 

a - — • 

arid number of words per text as co-va'riate. The analysis 
reveaied main effects fop narrative voice (f=26.59; d.f.= 
1,150; p= . 0001; m.s*=226.46; X character 1 s voice=5.92; 
X author's voice =4. 720 and type 6f reference (£=26.55; 
d.f A =l,l50; i>=.0001; m. s . =1114 . 59 ; X first person=6.64; 
% third person=4i0Q)^ as well as type of reference x grade : 
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(f=5.8g;d/f/ = l,15e;.p=;0Or;m.s-=2U7.19) and' type of reference 

x voice (f=208.16; d.f.=lil58; p=;60e?'m;S;=8737.42) 

interactions. As the expected type of reference x * voice: 

interaction illustrated in Table fit. 9 shows, children were 

indeed able to adopt appropriate narrative ybices: when 

asked to write in a protagonist f % voice , reference to that 

character tended to occur in the first person; * wherv .writirig 

in their own (author's) voice, reference to that same ^ 

character tended to occur in the third person. Additionally, 

a grade x type of reference interaction (Table 8.10) 

shbws that while use of third person reference tended to* 

decline with age regardless of narrative voice, use of / ~^a* 

first person reference tended to increase, Singe .narrative 

voice did hot interact with grade, this suggests that spSef 

factor^ other than voice were contributing to changes in 

p. . 
the relative distribution of the two types of reference.. 



One possibility is that as children got ojder* they .tended > 
to use more dialogue, a change which would result in increased 
first person reference to the designated protagonists regardless 

of narrative voice. ( Text 5, Table 8.8) 

h> _ 

For our present purposes, however, tWe main results 

r 



I of this analysis are the highly ^ignif leant voice by type 



of reference interaction together with the lack of any :■ 

} 

interaction of voice with grade. This suggests that 
children in our study, regardless of grade, were ajble to' 
adopt an appropriate narrative voice. 
1 €-13 
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thus far, the data Show that children in our sajnple 
wefre able to carry out our directions: they seemed to fbcus 
on the designated protagonist and were able to 'adopt the 
requisite narrative voice. Current developmental 
theory would predict that children wotild have difficulty 
maintaining a consistent 1 narrative voice, however, 
especially if it differed markedly f^oirt their own. 
Developmental theory would also predict that the cognitive 



effort involved would also result in, somewhat simplified 

texts. These predictions were assessed in the next 

group of analyses. * • ^ 

In one we investigated the extent to which children in 

the various conditions had difficulty maintaining a consistent 

-j ■ - -' -. - 

narrative voice. > For this, we examined each text to determine 

whe^^^, it contained rhetorically unmotivate^ switches 

- - - - - - V -„- • , 

in narrative voice. These ^ere defined as switches from 
a third to first, persdrT narration (or vice*. versa) in any 
portibn of text that was not part of a direct quotation. 



(See,, examples, Table 8.11) Two. coders, working independently, 
examined all texts for unmotivatecJ^witches . Intercoder 



reliabilities ranged from 8 9% to 6 100%, depending on type 
of text. 

Differences in occurance of unmotivated switches in 
narrative voice were assessed in a three-way repeated measures 
analysis of <:o- variance with grade (3-St) and narrative i 5, 
voice (character's vs. author's) as between subject variables} 
type of protagonist (child vs. adult) as a within subject 
variable; an# number of words per text as co-variate. 
The analysis revealed no main' effects but did show a grade x 
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narrative voice interaction (f =2 , 64 ;d. f . =1 ,150 ; p=.05; m;s.=.13 
As can be seen in Tabled. 12 > third grade children writing 
in the character's narrative voice produced more unmotivated 
voice switches than children in a^l other gr^ps, whose' 
production of unmotivated switches was uniformly lower . • 
This suggests that for third grade children, the task of 
writing in a character's narrative voice may. -have been 
somewhat taxing. However, the lack of any effect for type 
of protagonist suggests that the difficulty did not seem 
to depend on whether characters had partial or full knowledge 
, of events: stories in which writers adopted the voice of 
an adult protagonist resulted in no more unmotivated v'\' 
switches than occured when. writers adopted the voice of .,. 
a child. *. > ' ; 

In other, analyses, we examined complexity of content. 
Once again, current developmental theory would "lead us to 
predict that children attempting to write in the character's 
voice Would tend to produce simpler content . Procedures 
for measuring story content are described in '.-Append** G. , 
Briefly, a content coding scheme Was developed, based on 
adult Written accounts of events pictured in each cartoon. 
By asking adults to rate the importance* of information 
included in their texts, we were able : tp arrive at a set 

of statements judged by adult writers to provide a succinct 

- ' - . . - - r - 

description <3f essential features ctf events pictured in 
each cartoon. Two poders, working independently., .then 
examined each child's text to determine whether each item 
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of essential information was present. Overall, inter-code? 

♦reliability was 91% , ranging from 8 6% to I0&% depending 

on type of text. 

Differences in amount of essential content in children 1 

texts were analyzed in a three-way . repeated measures 

analysis of ■ co-varian^, with grade (3-6) and narrative 

voice (characters 1 vs. author's) as between subject variable 

type of protagonist (child vs. adult) as within subject 

variable; and number of words per te£t as co-variate. 

The analysis showed a main effect for narrative voice 

(f=3.87; d.f. =1^150; p=.05; m.s.=4.71) and a marginal nar- 

rative voice x type of protagonist interaction (£=3.40; 

d.f. =1,150; p=.06;m.s.=4.29>. Overall, the character's 

voice condition elicited less essential content than 

did the author's voice condition (X character's voice =4 . 96 ; 

X author's voice=5 . 24 ) but the differences were somewhat 

greater in the child than in the adult protagonist condition 

(See Table 8.13). The data, then, support .the hypothesis 
. — • ♦ 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ * _ _ 

that children writing in the character's voice condition 

produce sohiewhat simpler textfe. Moreover, a lack of grade 

effect indicates that the simplification occured at all 

grade levels. v 

Finally, we might note that analyses of differences 

in stoffFlength also indicate some simplification in the 

character's voice condition. Although length is related 

to many different aspects of composition (See Chapter Seven) 
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it Is nonetheless arguable that length Is, In part, a 

V 

measure of 'content. A "three-way repeated measures analysis 
of variance of length (with grade and narraj^ve voice 
as between subject variables and type of protagonist 
as within subject variable) revealed main effects for grade 
(f=12.0a; d.f. 3;151; p=.000)* voice (f=11.07; d.f., 1,151; 
p=. 001) and type of protagonist (f =4 . 02 ; d.f. =1,150; p= . 05 ) , 
with character's voice and adult protagonist conditions 
each resulting in shorter texts (X character's voice=107 . 78 ; 
X author's voice=129 . 27 ; X adult protagonist = 114 . 0 3 ; 
X child prejtagonist = 121. 65) . (Length was also affected 
by grade, with younger cfilldren writing porter texts: 
•X 3rd grade=86. 2; X 4th grade-122 . 02 ; X 5th grade-127 . 85 ; 
X 6th grade-138.02) 



Taken together these analyses support some, but not 
aii of our predictions. For example, aiwiough data from 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress in writing 
(NAEP, 1978) had shown that children as young as fourth 
gT >ade were able to write from a character's point of view 
in simple ("expressive") narrative texts, we had expected 
that children would be less successful in the more complex • 
narrative situations depicted in our cartoons; However, 
data' in Tables "8. "5, 8.6, 8.7 and 8.8 show that children" 
at all- grade le^^g. w^reable to focus on a designated 
protagonist and write f iom a stipulated point of view. 
However, the data also show that 'the task of writing from 



a' character 1 s point of view was not accoflfeished without 
cost. For one thing, children writing from a character's 
point of view produced shorter: texts with simpler content. 
Moreover, third grade children attempting to write from 
a character's point of view were more likely than other 
subjects to produce rhetorically unmotivated switches 
in narrative voice . These lapsespi^vto a third person 
(author's) narration can be viewed as instances of "ego- 
centric" simplification and, like simplifications of 
content, are predicted by current theories of development 
> Which hold that the task of adopting another's perspective 
taxes the cognitive capacity of elementary age children. 

These theories would not, however, predict the observed 
age differences in type "of difficulty:, that younger children 
would have difficulty both maintaining voice and developing 
content while older children would have difficulty primarily 
with the latter. Nor is it clear why difficulties Should 
continue to manifest as simplifications in content long 
after children have ptfbved able to maintain^ppropriate . 
narrative voice. One possibility is that while children 
are able to imagine and maintain an appropriate perspective , 
they are unable to conceptualize or word certain aspects 
of the pictured events to fit into that perspective. If 
this were true, then we would expect the relative frequency 
with which various *Items of essential content are included 

to differ in the two conditions. .To determine whether 
* - . 

* L 
frequencies were, in fact, similar, we rank ordered according 
._ _ •* •■ ■ • • . . . * 

to fr^tuency the items of essential information included 

for each story in each condition. As can be seen in 

' B-18 i 
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Table 8.14* the rank ordering of the 206 story items was 
identical in the two narrative voice conditions. For the 
swimming pool stories , however, the rank orders in the two 
conditions did differ . (rhb=.5U). Since separate 

analyses of variance for the two types of stories each 
yielded main effects for narrative voice (zoo: f =3. 88; 
d.f . =1,107; p=.05; m.s.=6.71; pool: f=3. 72 ; d.f. =1,107; 
p- . 05 ; m. s . -6 . 85 ) , with character's voice consistently 

resulting in less essential information than author's voice, 

__. _ _ _ * _ .. ' , 

it is probably best to conclude that :several factors were 

working to reduce the . amount .of essential content in the 

characters yoice i stories . In the pool stories, discrepancies 

specific items of information were included 
in the frequency with which / " (Table 8.14) indipate that 

some items may have indeed been more difficult to encode 
in one condition than in the other. (In fact, two items 
accounted for most of the discrepancy : item two which in- 
volved information that the baby was, on the diving board 

arid to a lesser extent, item three which involved information 
■ « 

that the baby had fallen into the pool.) However, the lack 

in relative frequency * 
of any discrepancy/ in the zoo stories together 

with the main effect for narrative voice suggests that 

factors other than specific encoding difficulties may have 

+ 

been involved. What these might be remains, for the present, 
unclear. 



Table • a . 1 • 

Number of . subjects in each writing condition 



Voice condition 
Grade Character's voice Author's voice* 

3 , 20 (10 male, 10 female) 20 (9 male, 11 female) 

H 20 (6 " 14 " ) . 20 (8 " 12 " ) 



5 20 (10 " 10 " )> 20 (11 " 9 " ) 

6 20 ( 8 M 12 " ) 19 (10 " 9 " ) 



if 



J 



9 
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153 



/ 



?■ Table 8 . 2 

Eligible below-average writers 



Voice condition 



grade 

3 

. 5 • 
6 



character's voice 
0 

10 ' 
10 
9 




author's voice 



0 
9 
0 
0 




153 
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Table 8.3 \ • 

. . . j . ... 

Experimental design: Numbeh.bf; subjects in each condition 

'Voice condition 



Character 1 s voice 
Grade Zoo/Pool* Pool/Zoo* 
3 10 - 10 

h 10 - 10 

5 , 10 10 



Author's voice 
Zoo/Pool* Pool/Zoo* 



10 
8^ 
0 



10 
12 
19 



*Adult/child 



Table 8.4 : 
Mean time to completion for each voice condition at each 
grade level 



Character's voice condition 



Grade 


X first* 


X tenth** 


X last*** 


3 


g » 40" • 


i 8 • 3 5J' 


3 d t 3311 


4 


4 ' 46". 


15^80" 


30' 45" ' 


> 5 


6' 40" 


9' 5 3" 


24'58" 


. 6 :v : 


9' 30" -r 


11' 44" 


19' 47" 




Author' 


s voice con 


ditfon ^ 


Grade 


X first* 


X -benth** 


Wlast*** 


3 


8 ' 0 " <J - 


L5J17" J 


30 ' 48" " 


4 


9' 39" 


19' 40^ 


31' 38," 


5 ' 


6' 35" 


11' 4 ^' 


?9'15" 

. i .J. 


v ••' -\ 6 


8' 5" .. « 


13' 00" 


' * 31' 3 3" 






' *,' • 
i* * 


. t ; • 
. ■ • IS 



r 



*X time for first child in a 
**X time 'for tenth child*.: 
time for last childj 
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:. . .Table 8; 5 ; h > j ■ ■ 

Me.an frequency of ment'ip'h': difference scpre for- designated 
characters in each voice condition at each grade level 
(Mean frequency of mention difference score-frequency 
with which designated character is mentioned mirltis '■'* : 
frequency with which next-most-frequently-mentioned 
character is mentioned) (words as cor;yariate) \ 

. ' " . • ' . •?;>• . ' A 

' ■ ( • 

* T - *V- Na;r?ra,tive voice cbnd^ti^pn . A . L 

Character f s voice ^Author ''s voice 

Grade . Child vprblf. ^ Adult prot." C?hild prot . * 

3 1. 50 1. 35 ; ^ — . 45 * 

4 • 3.15 1.35 • < . 1.55 f ' v 

5 2.70 * .30 . •' -.45 ' 

6 6.9 .85 -3.26 



/ 



is 



-v -/ ' 



8.6 % ;\ 

c . t> f 

fte an ^ frequency o.f mentiorie difference score for designated'^ 
characters in each voice and protagonist condition . , 
(Mean, frequency of mention difference score = frequency 
with which designated character is mentioned minus • 
frequency with' which hext-mosjt r f requencyly-mentioijed 
character is mentioned MWorcis a^vqo-variate ) 



Author's yoice 



; * ' Narrative voice condition 

Protagonist Character's vcpioe^ 
cSndit^on' 

Child 3.70 -.22 

Adult .70 -.57 



V 



16, 



Mean sentence subject difference 4 core for each voice' 
condition at each grade level* '(Sentence subject «ftf ference 
score=f requency with which reference to designated character 
is encoded as a sentence subject minus the frequency with 
which reference to next-most- f requently-mentioned character > 
is encoded as a sentence subject) (worlds as co-variate ) 



Grade 
3 
4 

5 
6 



Narrative voice condition 



Character T s voice 

Child prbt - Adult prot;. 



2.0 
2.6 
2.75 
5.0 



2.9 
2;75 
2. 75 
3.05 



Author's voice v 
Child prot. Adult prot . 
1.0 : .65 
2.3 '1.8 ' 

2 ,45 2.6 
- . 16 2 .05 



<•' 1 84 



•Vi 



*«6 



0 
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Table 8.8 

Examples of texts produced in the character* s- voice and 

f- • . 

% author's voice conditions 

Character's voice . • • 

' i " . *■ r 

^ ■ Text one : One day my friends and I went to the zoo. ' 

We were walking past monkey cage tte saw a man sellings balloons/ ' 

I stoped to buy one and said "could I have a red balloon please" 

the balloon man said "cert^nly." And at that moment the \ 

man who was feeding the monkeys opened the door to thfe cage * 

and the monkey got out took the balloons and started sailing 

up 'in the a±r.^$he he was up about seven feet in the air 

the balloons ^topped and down the monkey came "We will catch 



him" we yelled.* We did the man who "was feeding the monkeys 

_f- ; / . :_ 

thanked lis a|4*&ndred times we- said good buy and went. When 

* M - 

we got to my house I ^aid "that sure was a exiting day". - k " 
Text twot ^ .One day^|ile I was at the pool I started 

-- ,- -' ; : ; - - * * • - ' \v : - * 
; J ; ^'?^p doze off. ; v My little baDy started to climb on the diving 

Kv: **a, b^a^d he Gr5w.'«d. up the ^nd and. started falling. I woke up 

, .■r:* r 'tjb~Ve$ two Sja&dren jump in to saVe him. 



^im^ andli^^ l&wam tlSwartf me . * I : ^^bk;;M'ife^£t 



St?**? " 



■88x^— thx fe e : Onc^lFhere : wds .^..girl.. •ftajti&d^^i&y . She 




^bathing s\jit aniJ^Mrin '^p . 1 l9V •. t h 

>^''^«^ : -.put<io*ji • theS^leet'-'-iri t-^fe: ^opK. ' Ort" #he other side bf 

ERIC 



; ^ ^- - - •i..^ ^;.i:>. :.; - ■ 



Table 8.8 
(corit . ) 

the pool a mother #as laying down and her baby was crawling 
around . 

Then the baby started to climb up the latter on the 
diving board. Sally and Carin were just about to go swimming 
when they saw the baby on the diving board the dove in the 
water fast as the could and swam and caught the baby 
before he hit the water and swain to the mother. The mother 
beji^ydown and picked up the baby She #as so happy to see 
the 'Baby she paided no attention "to the girls . UM 



Text U : There .w^s once a zookeeper who loved Monkeys. 
He opened tlie gSPtfe so : he could feed the Monkey, then the 

* Monkey jumped out and grabbed th,e balloons. And flew in the 
air. (The Monkeys name was Greg.) The balloons flew out of. 
his hand. Then Greg came falling and falling down. 2 boys ^ 

*that were visiting the zoo Peter Bobby caught Greg. 
Then the zookeeper thanked P&ter.'&nd Bobby. 

Text 5 : One day a boy Jonhy wanted to s go to the zoo. 
He called up his friend David to- see if he wanted to go . 
with him. David said "Sure." When they got to the zoo Johny 
said "Lets, look at the elephants. I just love feeding them 
peanufs I ,alfeo ..love shaking his bijz trunk . To bad h^ .doesn't 
have hands. Sometimes they b low^Me^^. jnop e^ron you., 

• . . 0 _• __ __ i'^^X^"*' ' * 

"I think thats' real disgusting" s^ft^ M^id. ^ . • s6F: 

' '* w j-j • v' * ' 

*^umbers and letters indicate authors ^jwade and ; gender • Child 
spellings and puncti^tion have bee'n retained-. : - 



Table 

Mean number of unmotivated 
in each voice condition at 
co-variate ) 



8.12 

switchs in 'narrative voice 
each grade level (words as 



Table 8.13 



Mean number of^t^ms of essential content information 



included in ea,ch.|htfrrative voice condition (words as 
co-variate> . 



Type of voice 
Character? f s 
Author f s 



Type of protagonist 
Child Adult 
4.77 5.16 , 

5.3 5.18 



*4 



Table 8.1* 



Rank order, of fi*equency with which items of content 
inforitetion are included in children's trexts 




Pool stories 



lactei? 1 s voice 3> 5> U> 2> 6> 1 



Author 1 s voice 



2> 5> 3> S> 1> 6 



eharacfer's voice 
s 




/^uthor 1 s^ vqice 6> 2> 3> 4> _5>6 



Chapter Mine: Children 1 s Skill in Detecting arid Correcting 
Rhetorical Problems in Narrative Text/ 

■ • 

The research to be reported in this chapter concerns age- 
related changes in children's ability to detect and correct 
three rhetorical problems : inconsistent narrative voice, in- 
consistent tense structure and inappropriate introduction of 
expository information. The research was intended to complement 
research described in Chapters Three through' Eight by contrasting 
children* sspontafteous rhetoric with thedr ability to detect 
and correct rhetbrical problems in the texts of others. We had 
hyp6tftes f ij^ age children would have particular 

diffic^S5r>l|a^ and tense structure in 



narrativ^^mpofiations and w?^fe|j^ed to compare their hypothesized 
fproduction d^S^ulti^s , ^ith tfceij? skill in correcting the 
difficulties of others. ConTrary to our expectations, however, 
children in our study produced relatively few inconsistencies 



narrative voice (Table 8.12). Nor di£ we find many instances 
ense inconsistency. AS Table 2.7 shows, the vast ^ majority 
of children in our 1978-79 sample use a consistent simple past 
tense structure and this was true of our 1982 sample as well. 
These results were not available when we began the- Research to 

«*|\' - ;V 

be described below. Had ;( ,vap known that these inconsistencies ^ ^ 
were relatively rare in aAildren's narrative texts* -vie .undoubtedly 

would have elected to> study children's editing of i&ifa oommon 

.__ __ \ • Hm ^ 
text problems. Nonetheless , the data do demonstrate, some in- r** 

teresting discrepancies between children 1 s editing* aft exposing 

* * \ * 

skills and for this reason seem worth reporting. 



The research was undertaken with a samel ft of third through 
-sixth grade children who participated in our 198^ study of 



narrative voice. In all, 112 students particiapted , 2 8 each in 
grades 3 through 6. As was the case in bur study of. narrative 
voice, half the subjects at each grade Were judged by their 
teachers to be above-average and half, average" in current writing::^' 
skill. -All subjects we^e also reading on grade level or above . 

(See Table 9.1) 

Children were given ten snort narrative passages to edit. 
Four contained a rhetorically unmotivated switch in narrative 
voice and four y an unmotivated switch in verb tense. In two 
passages, the switch in voice was from first to third person ' 
and in two, the swit% was 'from third to first. Half the tense 
switches were from past-fo present and haff from present to past. 
(See examples, "Table 9.2) Children were also asked to edit 
two passages in which expository information (information about 
characters' n^mes) was inappropriately presupposed . (See example, ^ 
Table 9.2. The full set of problems appears in Appendix H. ) 
Passages lere reproduced on separate sheets of paper, stapled 
into ten-page booklets. The.^rder of problems in each booklet ^ 
was randomly determined for each subject. 

The editing task was administered by one of the researchers 
(J.C.W.) in children's classrooms as whole group activities 
about a we€k after all writing tasks were completed. Instructions 
for administering the editing task are reproduced, in Appendix 
H. Briefly, prior to beginning the editing task, children 
participated in a warm-up discussion about editing which afforded 
an opportunity for them to edit a practice text. * 



Children were allowed as much time as they wished to 
complete the task. Editing times varied from five to thirty- 
eight minutes (Table 9.3). Of interest is the fact that younger 
children took no longer than oldeV^children to complete the 
task. * Moreover, comparison with data in Table 8.4 shows that 
they spent no longer at their editing than they did in composing 
their narrative Irexts. 

We had expected that children would attempt to solve the 
tense and voice problems by changing deviant nouns and ve^bs 
to conform in voice or tense with those used in th£ initial 

portions of the texts (See texts' 1 52,. Table 9 .4*) . -'When we 

v 

examined the texts, however, we found to our surprise that 



in the case of the tense problems, children adopted? a second 

strategy as well : in many cases, tfrey succeeded in producing 

- _ . *g • 

a conisstent text by changing the initial verbs to conf ornr<an ■ 

tense with*- those that we had considered to be deviant. (Example 

3, Table 9.4) " \ 

Instances of each type of solution were talligd by two 

: '^4 - /' . 

coders , v forking independently. Children were given credit for 
achieving a ,s successful solution if (in adopting the first type 
of solution) they managed to change .all of the deviant nouns 
or verbs or if (in adopting the second type of solution) they 
managed to change at least 50% if the non-conforming 4erbs . 
(The coding scheme isjfceproduced in Appendix H. ) Inter-coder 
reliabilities were fairly high, ranging form 84% to 95% depending 
on type of editing problem. . 

As can be seen in Table 9.5, more problems were solved by 
fifth and sixth graders than by younger children. Moreover at 
every grade , children were slightly more successful in solving 



1 

• ■ v * 

the tense than the voice problems. Data in Table 9.6 shows 



that type of change did not seem to affect the rate at which 
older children solved the voice problems but may have had. some 1 

• •' r &' ■ 

effect on^jthe performance of younger children : while older 
children we?l equally adept at -changing deviant first and third 
person nomirials, younger children seemed - somewhat more skilled 
at switching, deviant third person to conform *with a first person 
narration than the reverse. A closer look at the daft , however, 

reveals that one problem (A3) was much easier than the others 

..... . .. ' *^ *j - ' - 

for younger- children to solve and no doubt accounted for the 

differences observed in Table 9.6; /(See T^ble 9.7) At the 

moment, we cannot account fop thes^e differences in item 

difficulty. 

Data in Table 9.8 show that at all grade levels, problems 
involving deviant present tense verbs were more likely to Iba* 
solved than, those involving deviant past tense. Moreover, as 



can be seen in Table 9.9, children seemed to adopt different 

r h 



strategies in solving -the two types of problems: for while 

children invariably solved the deviant p*?ersent tense problems 

* \ .... 

by changing the deviant verbs to the past tense, children were 

r 

more likely to solve the deviant past tense problems by' changing 
present tense verbs (which constituted the vast majority of • 
verbs in a text) to conform to the few. deviant past tense 



v e:r*Bs' (See example 3, Table 9.4). What this strategy demonstrates, 
then, is that ^elementary age children will go to considerable 
lengths to preserve a consistent past tense structure for narrative 

r 

text. It suggests, as well, that (for whatever reaspn) elementary 
age children may ""be strongly biased against the use of present 



tense temporal organizations in their narrative cdmpd'sitions , 
a hypothesis" that receives additional support from data in 
Table 2.7. 1 

Along with tense and voice problems, children were also 
asked to edit two passages in which expository information 
concerning characters 1 names was inappropriately presupposed 
(exampl^ 3, Table 9.2). Solutions to - theses. problems were deemed 
dorrect if they included some explicit lirifcages^feelweencQne 
of the indefinitely references characters in the first sentence 
and the proper nam? in the second (see. examples 1, 2', if, Table 

- -T- V « ' - 

_ ^ _* L r • •> ^ _ _ 

9 • 10 ) or if subjects* delected proper nanes so that characters, 

* retained indefinite 'throughout the text (example 1 -3, Table 9.10). 

Children's attempts at solving these problems were assessed 

by two coders , working independently. (Coding instructions 

i * - m 

arid intercoder reliabilities are presented in Appendix H. ) 
As can be seen in Xable 9.11, the percentage of solutions was 
not particularly high; at any grade level, ranging form 09% 
(for ^ fourth graders) to 29% * (for si^th graders) 1 ^ For whatever 
reasbris it appears that this problem is quite difficult for 
elementary children to solve . 4 

Taken together, then, the data indicate that during the 
elementary years children do demons.^^p^i ^, ' increasing still in 
detecting ^and correcting inconsistent narrative voice and tense 



^It is possible that mature writers might adopt a*" similar strategy 

as well, arid we intend to study adult solutions to these editing 
problems in future research. * . . 

9-5 



■ - J: j J LI \ "_„:■ ... * -in- 

voice and tense structures Moreover, ^IfJidugWt) 

f ' . ■ -^j^ 

indication, that children^f ind % it any md^S difficult' to -delpp?V- v 1 : 

__ . : . ... ; ' *'*^jf~ f 4 - 

and correct' deviance in first as opposed to thir?L;.per$oh njjafetion, 

there is some indication that children do .find <BBeasier to 

* ■■■ *• * _■ 

detect deviant. present tense verbs in past tense text rfran the 
reverse. Although the reasj^^br- - the difference is hat entirely 
clear,, it may well be, related to l;he fact that children seem 
to show a strong bias towards the production of past .tense , 
narration. Finally, wfe should note that at all grade levels,.. ' 
children produced relatively few solution^ to the problems ^ 
involving inappropriately presupposed expository information. 
Although : it is clear 1 that children mahage^^p solve, a. 5 

substantial number of voice and tense problems, it is also • 

v ' v . • - 

. . . _ _ t _ . „ _______ _ ■'•__-'•■ 

true t^tat the solution Fates never exceeded 75% > and , in thg * 
lower grades, were sometimes lower than <5Q%.. By contrast,* ^ *'\ , 

o urinalyses of children's ^narrative compositions show that' 

tr - 

t i ' - - 4 : 

._..__ __ __ _ __" _ _ » / . ■. . 

tense inconsistencies were^very infrequent, occuring no mores 
than 10% of w the time (Table 2.7), while inconsistencies in 



voice were even less frequent after third grade year vc*^ 

(Table 8.12). In other words, despite ^lildren 1 s increasing 



9& 



editing skill, is still the case that their edited texts 1 "k 

contained a*greater number of inconsistencies than occured 

in their narrative compositions. What this silg^ests is that 

an ability ^o produce rhetorically cbnsis^ffrt text* is not 

necessarily predictive of skill - in /correcting rhetorical 

inconsistencies* in the l^fexts of otners w . .«„ As Bartlett has 

argued (Bartlett, 19 81) the two may draw on very different 

J 

skills and knowledge. 



/ 



4 



\ 



J 



Table 9 . 1 

9 

jects in editing study (N=112 ) 



Grade 
3 
4 

5; 

6 • 



Averag^ writers 
14 
14 
14 

r 

14 • / 



Above average writers 

14 - • 

14 ~ 

: % i4 

14 



o 



• 
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176 




i 



• > v - ' ' ,: • ^ Table 9 . 2 
Examples of editing problems 



tint 



Inconsistent narra £xv£-^oxce ' v * : 

1 ^ — — ■ " * -. 

I One day Angela and Doreen w^nt out to play tennis.' 
Angela .was serving. She hit the cal! really hard and it 
landed in a tree., The girls tried to shake it down, but 
the ball wouldrx 1 1 move. Then jthey went to find a long 
stick. At last we foiind one. Finally we got the Bell 
down. Then thfe girls went baqk to their game. 

'' : x ■ 

Inconsistent verb tense • 

One day Steven and .Luis decide to go fishing. They 
• take- theMfegPishing rods, and go to the pond . There they 
rent a^apH^M^^ out to the . middle of the pond. They 
decide to use worms for bait. They dropped their hooks j 



into^the water. They waited for a. fish. Nothing come*s 



Th% boys are feeling discourage en , Then all at once Steven 1 ■ 

and Luis feel tugs oh their lines. They catch two big 

i" ' '* J ' ' ' J 

■f. ^out . • / . < ) 

Q 

Inappropriately presupposed expository -information 

* ♦ - - • 

One m hot summer day two girls decided to go swimming 

at the pocfl. But then something happened, to Judy- She was I 

swimming under water when all of a sudden a, big kfd crashed 

■right into her. j The kid hit Judy on the headV Judy almost 

fainted. She had to let out of the pool and/rest for a while 



ERIC 



Table' 9.3 

Wean time to completion <c?f editing task at each 
level ' 



Grade X first* X tenth** X last*$* 

3 8 ' 20" 16 '33"' 23' 52" 

i - 

1 4 10 l 12 u , 18 f 45 M ' 30 ' 34" 

5 9 1 2 8 " " 16' 5 2" 2 5*46" 

6 ' " ip 1 3 3" 14'52" 28 , 5S" 

k ■ 

/ 



*X time for first 'child In a, class- to finish 
**X time for tenth child in a class to finish 
***X time for last child in a class to finish 

- >' ": 




Table, 



Acceptable solutions to the Woice ' and tense editing problems 
' Solution 1 Once I went with my two friends, Emily and 

Carolyn'* to : the beach. ^ When we got there, ^we foun^ at rowboat . 



Emily and I ate on shor^ but Carolyn at^Ln the fe^#- 

All at <|p? e a strong wind blew the boat out into the 
watlr. We could see that- Carolun didn't have any oars. 
We didn't know what to do. Finally *he-gi*»le(we)* foj^d 

ip a long rope; They- (we) threw it to' Carolyn. Then we 

• • ... 

pulled her to- shore. 



Solution— 2 Jim wants to take his bike and go for a ride. 
Sam is coming .too*. The two boys get their bikes and ride 
to the park. They decide to .race down Devil's Hill, the 

f - - - - ' i o ' 

biggest hill in the park. At first Sam is in the lead. 



Then all of a sudden, he *a?ied (tries ) h%- ^^kes*. His 
brakes did*** (don't) work. His bike- is going faster. 
He is sure he will crash. 'He tries his brakes, again . 
This time they work. He is safe. . 



9 
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Solution a Jim wants (Wanted) to take his- Bike and go for ' 
a, ride. < Sam ie-eeming (came) too. The -two boys get- (got), 
theri bikes and *ide(rode) to the park. They deeide < decided) 
to race down Devil's Hill, the' biggest hill in tb^park. 
At first. Sam is (was) in-, the lead. Then all of a sudden - 
he tried tii's brakes. 'Uis^rakes didn't- work. -His- bike 
ie- (was) going faster, Hei's (was) sure /.he will (would) 




y ■ 



, ;# .. w Table 9,1* ^ .jfe*: - , , - ^ 

crash. He ? **ies -(.tried) his brakes again. This time. *£& 

they wepk (worked).. He ie (was) safe. 

. ■ ■ ■• ..„■'/■ 

--A- 5 ■_ • ■ * ' 



*WordJ^jph dashes 4*piee) ar.e words tha^t 'have, been crossji^ 
out by Si* 'subjects , Words ^i^pafrentheses^ <tried) L'iL 
indicate sT*i$aren f s substitutions.; * 
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at each grade level Y. 




\. voice 'and tenseiroblems corrected 
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Grade 



7*0 _ i 



5 



6^ 



.37.75% 
41% 
60% 
6 6% 



Tense problems 



70.75% 





9* 




r 



. * . tr 



isi 



It 



Table 9,6 




—5 -Tfif. _ 

percentage of voice^^xoMejns solved by children at 



each grade level 



■a 



Grade 



Typ$ -of problem 

Type X* -f;!*:. Type . 2** , 



.3 .• 


46.5% ; 


: % | 29% 


■4" 


4,8%' %. 


-\*: : " 34% i i 


5 


*64i5% : 


; 55. "5% 


6 - 


66% -/ " 


6'6% . 



u if 



• 4 



.'r 



fef Pype r % = Vdicfe' problem in wtfiqh deviant nominals are z in 



first per sop 

**Typ.e 2* Voicfe prolyl em in which deviant nominal S^pe* in- ^ 



5 . 



third person 



& it- •» 



0 * 



7 . 
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V Table 9.7 



Percentage of solutions uto each voice problem at each 



grade level SK 



tfolfce problem's 



acie Problem Al* Problem A2 Problem A3 Problem A4 

K • . . '- • 

'64% - 2£% % 

6U% 2 9% • ' 



13 


.« "2 9% 


♦;• 29% 


i 








32% 


39-% 


5 




61% 


6 ■ 


50% 


* 75% 



•75% * 504 



• 8*2% - 57% 



m 

Table 9.8 



-Percentage of solutio'ns to each type of tense problem 



at' each grade 


level 








Typ" 


$i> of problem 




Grade 


Type i* 


Type 2** ^ : 


>>* 


3 


35.5,% 


56.5% 




4 *' 


39.5% 


64; 5%. 




s 


• 55.5%.. 


91% 




^ 6 


54% 




* N 



















1 jteproblems in which deviant ve ^?.,^gBaK^P ast tense 



**Type 2 = problems d,n which rt deyiant verbS^^gpin present tense 




i 



table 9 , 
Percentage of each type of solution to each type of 
tense problem at eacir=grade level ■ * . , 



^Type of problem 

-il- 4 * ' ' ^ " • 

Type 0 1* V 

a *- ' ■ . 

Grade Solution A**' Solution B 

3 

5 
6 



Type 2 



Solution A Solution B T 



85.5%' 


25% : 

' .... y 


56.5% 


0% 


D7.*5%/-. 




64.5% - 


•, .0% 










1^.5% V. 




91% 


.0% 


20% 


: 34% ;.. ■ . ' 


. '-' 8=7.5% 


■ 0%* 




" '#» ■ « : 







^Problem Type 1= problems 'in whi ch^d e y Ian t vjerb is itf giast tegse 
Problem Type ^^j|jA^i&ms i.n wfiich deviah^ ^verb is ' in pr^esent^.ten^^ 

* * S<>lu t idqP^^chariglng deviant, verbs to .conform to majority of 

* . < verbs (example 2<>, Table 9.4) 

. Solution B=cttang # iftfe majority pf verbs to conform to few deviant 
.- verbS (example 3, Table 9«AJ -/ - . * 
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g ? c . Table 9.10 



Acceptable solutions to editing problems that involve 
inappropriately presupposed expository information 



• Example of an editing problem * : , 

One hot summer day tW.S .g^ls decided to ^o ivjironihg * 
at the pool. But- .jg^^spihe thing • i^jppenecf. to Judy. Is.he ^was , 



. ~ -~ . , . ...,4? 



Acceptable soljitipAlfrv ■ j : 

S jfee one One hot . Spiispen r ;day two girls named Jane^Snd Judy 



decided to go ^w^ifl^ng.'. . . * 

V. ; V:.. '; ' x : 



k « ^p*e^two ' One hot summer . <j^ay JucJ^ajid an t he r g girl 'HecidetJ ^ 
tOi jgg swimming v . . . ' > ^^MflttttL " 

Typegfthree . Orie*fiot summer day two girls •* decided to. go * \\*" 

Rimming at the pool. But then something happened to 'one 



of them; . -She was . 

■ ■ Mfc ! 



Typd four • > One hot summer dfy two girls^/defcided to^go^ 



swimming at the'' pool, ^ut the^- some* thj£i% happened to oni, 
girl named Judy. ■ f^.. : 
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Chapter Tei$f Sake Concluding Comments , ' ... 

^ We haA*e presented results from a number; of different, 
studies concerning the developjnint of narrative rhetoric in 
elementary age children. It seems to us that the value of • 
this t#>rk lies both in its substantive findings and its ; 
solution^.±o"certain methodological problems. 

Most basic, perhaps, is our finding that rhetorical com- 

- { 

plefcity makes its own contribution to the increase in . story 

: • . . 

length regularly obstervid during the elementary years, a 

■ * 1 .. t 

contribution independent &£ the contributions such general 

indices of iiter^^y/as grade le.yel or reading, --writing and 

" , * : _1_ _ - jt - . ^ 

editing skiH.* Thirs provides some support ,ff>r oil* belief .that 

- : - -' 1 _ .J ; C! 

thq developm^en^^f 3kilJ in ;parrativel writing ctejjends in im- 
portant waV's r on the develpdfttent o^^arrative* rhetoric and that 
the development of rhe^or^ax iskill^ and"" kj^bwl'edge can be dif 
ferentiatfd fr6m the d e \te l^oiler jiit: of 'su&h other 'd^peets 6f 
literacy as ^increasift^ f^uenq^ ^r\r^^c 
or lexical skills. ~- ff; 7 



relopment* of* syntactic 




Data concerning the stability^ and gfeneralizability of 

f __• .jfc. - w ^^m^rir : 6S^iexi since 

he^rioMfl?>xJ'odtlce^a in one situation prove^^D- be more generalizabi^ ' 



children. 1 s rhetorical skills are somewh 

situation proved 

than" rhetoric pranced in * the *sefcond . That! is., rhetoric produced 
In res&rtSfe to the Clearing sAmuli prpved; tc*>hea good prfediei^r 
* " ^odli^j^ in r f espbfise ^ t*e /bc?a1?^rig £s t imu 1 f , despite 
se>vjas ;n4?^ *W<e case • f indinf ; is 

^eJlM sirtSpthe^dat^fl^ sub 




is on 



$\ _ ; TOe reasons f^ 




remain unclear, especially since every effort was made to 
design comparable stimuli for tfiS two ^concjitions J in any case 
the findina h x a^ important implications for writi'hfe^fesessment ■ 



On the one hand,- it demonstrates that a genera 



can be obtain 





At the same t£gafe* 



it points 




etoric 



important' 






►tie differences in elrcitation 
|ss and reproducabil^ty of th£ 



effect of apparently quit 
stimuli On the represents 
narrative rhetoric,' obtpl 

Much of. p^ir rj^eartfh effort was spent attempting to 
delineate pat-^^hs^of' growth in children's use of Specific 

* rhetorical devices*: for example, th^ir use of dramatization and 

. I ■ . ._ . , \ 

suspense -generating techniques, as^ well as explicit *cau£al and 

motivational linkages. The specifics are described in Chapters 

Three through ' Six and will not be^ recapitulated here. However, 

several^ general trends in the dat# are worth ■ emphasizing. • 

For one thing, the data do offer support for the notion that 

children conceptualize tiheir task in terms of fairly general, 

stor| models which, in the case of our younger^subjects , -conform 

fairly well to the model of simpie^tr^dijio^l story structi 

propped by such researchers as Kumelhart* Stein S : Glenn, 

and Handler S Johnson but, which, in the case of our older 

, subjects* conform mcjpe to the in media res structure found 

* in certain tyjpes of popular fiction. We should add, however^, 
that (for older children a** least) story model may depend on 

roT cun L ei r^— #6x^aXthough older children use an in media, res 



:ure 




it. 



ty" or "realistic" content 



'A 



structure when encoding an "everJB^i 

JCsucK as that provided by pur stimulus materials), they may^ 
.draw on other types* of models Vhen encod'Apg more, exotic or 



A second paint concerns the notion of plupiKi^ctionality 

X. . . 

Karmiiof f- Smith (197 9a). bas emphasized the 'importance of plurp,-;^ 
L functionality as an index of language develop^memt^ 

»- r .... . .. -^fif 

, of children's referential uge of* determiners and proKounS^^^Thus , 
**^for example , she points but that while ..cei^in linguistic elements 

• _ - _ j ■ 

(such as articles) may be^p^urifunctxona,I^n adult usage, in the 
language of young children these elements ^may^ initially-' serve 

only a single funqtion and, most important , that the change 

V -' ^ 

frQm unif unctional to plurif unctional use may. involve extensive 

_ _ " - . - - - - - - --.ITT 9* i \ 

restructuring of the way in which children represent , their 

_ > 4Sfc_ : ... i ... 

linguistics knowledge... (See argumehts ; in Ijffirmi 1q f f - Smiths M 9 7 9d , b . ) 

We have observed a similar pattern of ^development in children' s 

use of dialogue* which initially seems to function only to 



display on-going social interaction but which later (at,*about 

si.xth or seventh grade) serves additionally -to provide backgroync^ 

,< •< _ * . ., _ i- ' . - **■ - - — 

•-..'.exposition. We, suspect that ^further research will reveal that 

chSSLdreh' s u^p ^other rhetorical devices follows a similar 

developmental pattern. ■ . ^ ^ 

At 'the moment ^ we do not know which^lpects of children's^ 

ex^eriendes might proye crucial <ih promoting -'plurif unctional 

usVge . Karmiiof f-SmitS suggests that the development of plurifunctional 

> ■ - \t 

e^depends on practice* and aCitomatidity : as children gain skill 
in using' a certain 4evice\f or ct certain function, they are eventually 
able^to ihe^p^ate «that ' function ^Y^^u^-go|l within, another, s ^ 

s up er or dl»at e function. No doubt practice ' alsb leads to. pluri- . * 
.-functional use of various rhetorical devices ,-Jnit at present we* ^ 

khpw almost nothing abou-f how this m?pit be||t be achieved: * • 

■ ^_ . ■. ^ ' ■ : ^..r- •■**._■ ^ ■' ; ; • 

for example^ would deliberate articulation of goals and -sub*-goals 



hasten a plurifunctional reorganizatioii - <jr would practice, 

. ' . > " 10-3 : - ■ , ; >:•"'" 

. - .. 19u C\% 



independent of goal ariticuia tibri^ be sufficient? Answers to 
questions such as these will enable us to design more effective 
$ instructional strategies . J 

(Considerations of plufif unctionality lead directly to 
the problem of determining : goals and functions that . children 
themselves have in mind during composition. feile our research. 
wa^*n6t intended to address such questions directly * they 

nonetheless rise up to haunt us WheneviaBvWe attempt to infer 

. \ . . ' * / 

from children's texts their rhetorical Jmowladge . For although 

- t^J^±- - ~ - . - 

We may pc^int tO'tne effect that cert^fS* wordings may have * 



j&ti *a -reader's interpretive /activity . , ' generating suspense 




or curiosity ) ,^'tiiere is no-buji^in t^t" text itself to tell us 



_ tether* these effects ha^e actuallvMfeen intended or foreseen. 
tfe^Tor exampli, we have observed (Chapter Three) that shifts in level 
tail^ra^cur in children's texts. ~ These shifts provide readers 




lit clues to story sH:ruct&fye- ant$Jj^oCmg writers m£y 
have intended them to se^ye this function.- However, young writers 

I may also have produced ,such "shifts in response to their own 

jfo — s- ... 

react mSw to story events and may nolT have conceptualized 



■gtheiV effect orf a rd'a&er' s ^res,pbfi^e* at all. Production.- of a # 
particular wording depends *on a number of considerations, - 

^including a writer's own response. to the material, a writer's 
awareness of possible readers.' responses and needs, and 
a -writer's knowledge of particular genre constraints. We know 

.little /aboirif^ the relative contributions bf these 'to the outcome ) 
of any particular waiting attempt nor do we understand how relative 
contributions might, change with age or writing experience . . ~ % * 
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What bur re searc^ha** provided is a description .of the range 
of wordings produced by children at different ages in certain 
narrative contexts. A next step is to' begin to define the. goals 

;.•••.§ 

and skills that might underly them. •• 

l % : . .... 

Along with its substantive .findings , our research has also 
'provided solutions to certain methodological problems. Most 
important of these is the^^le^^a^Iagning well-defined 
.composition "tasks that ir^jH^AoSk^aidd while at the same 
time / C ^ Strain u e s d tfi ^u b t¥ohs. td particular' narrative 
problems. The design of such tasks has .not been, easy , for xf 
writers are saddled with tdo many constraints, thjg , taSfc_|£ may • 
/.begin to 'seem more like problems in editing or "series; -,^f fil1 -- 
l in-the-blahk exercises^ than composition^ of - extende^j^fext.* . 

• .At the same time, if writers are ; ie«ft entirely to their own. • . " 
' 'devices, '/it is impossible ' to insure that all .&>pe> with ^^Jip 

' intended haj^tive problems . JJ^ally , off WoUld want to p^ent' 

• all subjelt'^with.a few weV^feined' exposition froblems and 
focus the" analys'e| on . their, solutions a^these appea|Jn the^ ... 
warding of a few weli-def intersegments of text\ qur-irse of 

• cartoon elicitation procedures ^ has , we ,.f e 

- accomplish this - By usi*g N car^ps. to^ ^■■■^nt >trcibtu^ 
: and task instrucS^|||#Pe#% 

we have been able x tql^ that subjects cope with a.yf ew , _1|gp. 

• w^Jt-defihed narrativ'e' feblems <e..g., tailing a .story f^,| 
point of ■ view of a character who has full or partial knowledge;^ 

' of events) Vi|fcho)t apparently disrupting or.. overly constraining . ^ 
their usual procedures for composing fended narrative text. * . ^ 
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(For another example of a well-defined cdmpositibn problem, see 
Bartlett, in press; Miller, BartlS_tt., Hirst , .1982.) 

* While the coding procedures adopted in this research were * 
geared primarily to the content of these particular te;xts^ some 
can also provide useful "starting points for assessments of 

narrative rhetoric in other , situations . Among ' th^ more 4 

♦ • ___ __' 

generali2able efforts are the codes used to establish protagonist 

status and to define type of narrative voice (Chapter fight) 

__ t. ___ ,.. .......... .- \ 

as well as codes designed to characterize dramatization and 

level of detail (Chapter, Three) I Our method of measuring 
j. , _____ _ _ 

amount of essential story content (Appendix G) is also, readily 

applied to other narrative' writings . 

In conclusion, it is important to emphasize that the 

research has focused on children 1 s * use of specific rhetorical 

devices in well-defined narrative contexts. Underlying this 

approach is bur belief that effective narrative rhetoric can 

be taught but that effective teaching must (like the research itself) 

jfbcus on specific uses in well-defined narrative contexts. 
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